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BETWEEN ISSUES 





Pravda, organ of the Soviet Communist party, has at- 
tacked THe New Leapenr as responsible for British Labor’s 
appeal to free socialists and trade unionists imprisoned be- 
hind the Iron Curtain (see page 5). Pravda’s May 4 attack 
was also broadcast by Radio Moscow. The Pravda article 
was headlined “To Someone Else’s Whistle,” with a sub- 
head “Who Incited Gaitskell’s Provocational Scheme?” The 
full text follows (emphasis as per original) : 

“Sooner or later, secrets come to light, to the dismay of 
those who would like to keep the truth from being dis- 
covered and to keep the real reasons for their unsavory 
acts unknown. The Laborite leaders could nots keep secret 
the real basis for their provocational sally at the dinner 
given in honor of N. A. Bulganin and N. S. Khrushchev. 
The Laborite leaders were smoked out by their own friends, 
the American newspapermen. It is they who blurted out the 
source of the Laborite leaders’ ‘inspiration,’ reporting that 
this source is located in New York. 

“The newspaper New York ‘Herald Tribune’ recently 
published a report from which it is plain that the ‘idea’ 
of staging a provocational intervention at the dinner in honor 
of the Soviet leaders ‘evolved at an informal gathering of 
staff members and contributors to the “New Leader” maga- 
zine’ in New York. 

“The weekly sheet ‘New Leader’, which has a wretched 
circulation of 15,500, is notorious for carrying out the dirtiest 
assignments of Wall Street, busying itself with concocting 
the most absurd anti-Soviet slander. 

“Holding their ‘informal’ gathering a week before N. A. 
Bulganin’s and N. S. Khrushchev’s arrival in England, the 
‘New Leader’ slanderers racked their brains to think up 
some means of poisoning the international atmosphere and 
blocking a relaxation of tension. And so, in the word? oi 





the New York ‘Herald Tribune,’ the idea was advanced of 
‘appealing . . . for the release of Social Democrats im- 
prisoned, it was alleged (?!), in the Soviet Union and the 
people’s democracies. 

“No sooner said than done! The American slanderers 
gazed at the ceiling and in an instant compiled a mythical 
list of ‘Social Democrats’ supposedly held in Soviet prisons. 
‘The list of 245 names,’ continues the New York ‘Herald 
Tribune, ‘was compiled under the direction of Sol M. 
Levitas, executive editor of the ‘New Leader,’ and five leading 
trade-unionists in the United States: James B. Carey, Adolph 
Held, Emil Mazey, David McDonald and A. Philip Ran- 
dolph; it was dispatched to a number of members of the 
British Parliament, including Gaitskell.’ 

“Thus, the script for this vile-smelling operation, which 
Gaitskell and some of his colleagues on the Labor party 
executive carried out, was prepared in New York. The New 
York ‘Herald Tribune’s’ report on the ugly foundation of 
this whole scheme shows convincingly that Gaitskell and 
his henchmen, when they invited the Soviet guests for a 
‘friendly dinner,’ were preparing in advance to raise the 
provocational questions suggested to them from beyond 
the ocean. 

“One cannot help recalling what N. V. Gogol wrote 
about other compliant people who are able to ‘dance bes: 
of all to someone else’s whistle—who, in a word, start off 
clean and end up dirty... .’ 

“In launching their crude scheme, the slanderers counted 
on undermining the great, important cause of overcoming 
the split in the international workers’ movement. They have 
miscalculated: By agreeing to dance to someone’s else’s 
whistle, Gaitskell and some of his colleagues have merely 
undermined their own authority in the eyes of the workers.” 
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LonDON 
\\j"EN pays that failed to shake 

Tine world” is a formula that 
occurred to others besides the editors 
of the Economist (who promptly used 
it) at the conclusion of the Soviet 
leaders’ visit to Britain. Their stay 
has nonetheless been an important 
event, and those correspondents 
(mainly American) who rushed to 
their typewriters after the first few 
days, with the news that it was al- 
together a flop from the Soviet view- 
point, will have to reconsider their 
verdict. . 

The “B & K traveling circus” can- 
not be written off in the manner of 
Malcolm Muggeridge’s Punch articles 
(which seem to carry more weight 
in the United States than here). Nor 
is it an adequate description of the 
affair to say, as the New York Times 
did editorially on April 25, that 
“something has gone wrong with the 
trip of the two Soviet ‘traveling 
salesmen’ to Britain.” Khrushchev 
made plenty of mistakes—the big- 
gest was to engage in a semi-public 
row with the Labor party over the 
fate of political prisoners behind the 
Iron Curtain—and neither he nor 
Bulganin quite managed to hit it off 
with the British public (except for a 
few minutes during their final press 
conference, when Khrushchev _pro- 
duced some sallies that made the 
audience laugh). But on balance the 
Russians have cause to be pleased 
with the result of their visit, while the 
British Government can at best con- 
gratulate itself on having had a 
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British Conservatives tempted by trade offers 


Khrushchev Succeeded 


By G. L. Arnold 


rather narrow escape from the perils 
it courted—rather lightheartedly— 
when Sir Anthony Eden invited the 
Soviet statesmen to London last 
summer. 

What were these perils? To begin 
with, one must get rid of the notion 
that the Russians were aiming at the 
kind of popular success they achieved 
in Asia last autumn. There was never 
any prospect that the British public 
would develop a popular-front mood, 
or indeed depart very far from its 
usual attitude of mingled curiosity 
and derision where foreign visitors 
are concerned. The “man in the 
street” —although possibly not as im- 
portant a factor on these occasions 
as journalists imagine—is not given 
to enthusiasm about visiting states- 
men, and the intelligentsia has be- 
come wary of Soviet Communism, 
especially since the latest revelations 
about Stalin’s rule. 

It is odd—and somewhat irritat- 
ing to the British—to hear of con- 
descending tributes being paid to 
their political maturity, or to be told 
that America has heaved a great sigh 
of relief because Bulganin and 
Khrushchev were not given a hero’s 
welcome. Did anyone really suppose 
that vast crowds would turn out for 
two foreign visitors, or that a popu- 
lar groundswell would alter the di- 
rection of British foreign policy? 
Such things do not happen in this 
country, and the Russians did not 
count on anything of the kind. They 
came to trade, and their manner on 
departing showed that on the whole 


they felt their time had not been 
wasted. 

The real danger all along was that 
the British Government—and more 
specifically the Prime Minister— 
would lend exaggerated importance 
to the occasion and allow a rift, how- 
ever small, to develop in the Atlantic 
alliance. The original invitation to 
the Soviet leaders last July was sug- 
gestive of a tendency to dramatize 
Britain’s role as an independent fac- 
tor in world affairs—a tendency re- 
garded with some disquiet by Sir 
Anthony Eden’s critics in his own 
party. 

These critics are convinced that 
the Prime Minister overrates both his 
own and his country’s political 
strength, and that he is dangerously 
tempted to play at old-fashioned di- 
plomacy, as though the division of 
the world into hostile blocs could be 
overcome by a mere exercise of in- 
genuity or by agreement on minor 
issues. Sir Anthony’s broadcast of 
April 27 will supply them with fresh 
ammunition; so will the joint Anglo- 
Soviet communiqué, whose publica- 
tion, as the Daily Telegraph correctly 
noted, “is an important Russian prop- 
aganda triumph. The fact that Sir 
Anthony conceded nothing is far less 
significant from the point of view 
of Russian or satellite consumption 
than that his name should be coupled 
with Marshal Bulganin’s at the end 
of a long, amicably worded docu- 
ment.” 

The Russians indeed won all their 
genuine successes “at the highest 





level.” They had less trouble with 
Sir Anthony than with Mr. Gaitskell 
and his colleagues. They scored more 
heavily with the business community 
than with the general public. At the 
popular level, their biggest applause 
came from Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily 
Express and from the Laborite Daily 
Mirror, but these two mass-circula- 
tion papers had been friendly to the 
visit from the start and caused no 
landslide among their own readers. 
On the other hand, it was noticeable 
that the right-wing Tory Daily Mail 
hecame markedly less hostile as the 
visit progressed, and this demi-con- 
version clearly was not due to popu- 
lar sentiment but to a sudden lessen- 
ing of tension in official quarters as it 
became evident that the Russians did 
not at the moment favor an outbreak 
of war in the Middle East—or, in- 
deed, anywhere else. 

Thus, the success or failure of the 
visit must be dissociated from the 
question of how it struck the public. 
The exception was Khrushchev’s 
clash with the Labor leaders at the 
now famous dinner party, which is 
likely to leave its mark for some 
time. In spite of subsequent attempts 
to hush things up, there is no ques- 
tion that the dinner ended in what 
some participants described as a 
“first-class row.” (It is credibly re- 
ported that, at one* point, Aneurin 
Bevan was provoked to shouting 
“You can’t bully me” at a furiously 
bellowing Khrushchev, while Bulga- 
nin sat in painful silence, tapping the 
table with his pince-nez and looking 
acutely unhappy. ) 

But, in the first place, reactions 
within the Labor party to this upset 
were somewhat mixed. Secondly, 
there may be reason to believe that 
the Russians will eventually make 
the gesture for which they have been 
asked and have the imprisoned So- 
cialist leaders released; some start 
has already been made in Poland 
and East Germany. Thus, the row 
may in the long run be more impor- 
tant for its psychological effect on 
both sides than for its political sig- 
nificance. It is noteworthy that even 


a Conservative weekly like the Spec- 
tator has drawn the somewhat sur- 
prising moral that Khrushchev is 
really an impossible person to deal 
with—and ought to be replaced by 
the politer Malenkov! 

There remains the question of 
trade. Characteristically, the Russians 
kept their biggest trump until the 
final day, when they sprang it with a 
maximum of propaganda eflective- 


ness upon a public on the whole dis- 


posed to take a favorable view of the 
visit. The round sum of £1 billion 
($2.8 billion) was in itself impres- 
sive and for a moment quite knocked 
the wind out of the normally skepti- 
cal City journalists. The subsequent 
disclosure that about two-thirds of 
this huge total is not affected by the 
embargo on strategic goods had the 
twofold effect of reassuring the Con- 
servatives and drawing the public’s 
attention to the existence of an 
American-sponsored embargo on 
part of Britain’s potential export 
trade. 

Without stressing this point, Eden 
in his broadcast at the conclusion of 
the talks made the opportunity for a 
vastly increased trade with Russia 
the text of an appeal to British in- 
dustry to pull its socks up—an opera- 
tion long overdue for a variety of 
reasons, which has thus acquired a 


GEORG! MALENKOV WITH LORD CITRINE: POLITER THAN KHRUSHCHEV 


certain political coloration. To hear 
the Prime Minister say over the radio 
that “an important part of the call 
to meet this demand will fall on the 
engineering industry, and we must 
make up our minds as a nation that 
if this opportunity of increased trade 
does turn up we have simply got to 
rise to it,” must have been quite an 
education to many of his listeners 
—especially those who remembered 
that the Communists are strong in the 





Amalgamated Engineering Union 
and have hitherto not been in the 
forefront (to put it mildly) of at- 
tempts to make British industry more 
efficient. 

Here, too, Eden gave vent to his 
characteristic penchant for tactical 
finesse: “We have to step up our pro- 
duction to supply the goods and 
avoid industrial disputes which weak- 
en us. I have no doubt the Russians 
want these goods and, if they cannot 
get them from us, will either make 
them themselves or get them from 
someone else.” A very neat way of 
putting the Communists in the AEU 
on the spot—at the cost of dramatiz- 
ing a trade offer whose value is re- 
garded as somewhat doubtful by 
City experts and economists. 

In sum, then, the Russians may 
be said to have gotten what they 
wanted, especially when it is added 
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that Bulganin’s parting shot on the 
subject of disarmament won the cau- 
tious approval of the Manchester 
Guardian and will in consequence be 
taken to heart by the Labor party. 
(“Marshal Bulganin scored most 
heavily on disarmament. As he said, 
the United Nations subcommittee 
now sitting in London might as well 
be renamed the ‘subcommittee on 
concealing the arms race.’ It is get- 
ting nowhere. And, unfortunately, the 
Western powers have placed them- 
selves in a bad position. When the 
Russians have accepted previous 
Western proposals, our representa- 
tives have gone back on them.”) 

They came to make a good impres- 
sion, and, despite some equivocations 
on the subject of arms shipments to 
the Middle East (no one takes seri- 
ously their offer to suspend such 
deliveries if the Western powers do 
the same, i.e., if the Baghdad Pact is 
scrapped), they have on the whole 
managed to convey the notion that 
they favor general disarmament, 
more trade, less tension, and a greater 
flow of news and tourists. In addi- 
tion, they went out of their way to 
flatter their hosts by asking for Brit- 
ish mediation in improving their own 
relations with the United States. 

On most of these points, they won 
a cautious welcome, qualified by 
some skepticism about their long- 
term intentions. But here, too, 
Khrushchev can claim to have ex- 
pressed himself with sufficient can- 
dor: He believes the Communist bloc 
will win the economic race with the 
West, and that meanwhile it is in the 
interest of both sides not to risk war. 
If this is what he means by coexist- 
ence, the British, to judge by their 
official and private reactions to the 
Visit, are prepared to accept the chal- 
lenge. Overconfidence? Perhaps. In 
any event, people abroad would be 
foolish to suppose that this country 
sees no middle way between “neutral- 
ism” and the present high rate of 
tension, taxation and armaments. 
From now on, the Conservative Gov- 
ernment will attempt to reduce all 
three. 
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SOVIETS RECEIVE APPEAL 
TO FREE LABOR LEADERS 


Free labor’s appeal for the release of democratic socialists and trade 
unionists imprisoned behind the Iron Curtain has been sent directly to more 
than 60 top Soviet leaders. Those who have received the appeal, with an 
accompanying list of over 300 Russian and East European labor leaders 
persecuted by the Stalin regime, include the entire Presidium of the Soviet 
Communist party, leading provincial party secretaries, and editors of key 
Soviet publications, Meanwhile, democratic socialists and free trade-union 
leaders throughout the world are being asked to join the appeal, which also 
calls for public rehabilitation of democrats framed and killed under Stalin. 

The direct appeal to individual members of the Soviet “collective leader- 
ship” followed the blatant refusal in London by Communist Party Secretary 
Khrushchev to examine a preliminary list of Communist victims proffered by 
the leaders of the British Labor party (see “Khrushchey Unmasked,” NL, 
May 7). In a letter to free-world labor leaders, S. M. Levitas, New LEApeER 
Executive Editor, declared that “the labor movement cannot regard this 
response on the spot by Khrushchev as final.” Writing in the name of the 
Ad Hoc Labor Committee to Free Trade Unionists and Democratic Socialists 
Imprisoned Behind the Iron Curtain, he expressed the hope that “a truly 
world-wide labor appeal at this time may induce the Soviet Government to 
free these lahor and Socialist leaders and outstanding members of unions, 
cooperatives and other workers’ organizations.” 

The Ad Hoc Labor Committee already includes Julius Braunthal, Secretary 
of the Socialist International; E, Lloyd Evans of the Gambia Labor Union; 
Fotis Makris of the Greek General Confederation of Labor; Franz Neumann 
of the Berlin Social Democratic party; Giulio Pastore of the Confederazione 
Italiana dei Sindicati dei Lavoratori, and Stefan Thomas of the Ostbiiro of 
the German SPD, as well as the six U. S. leaders who originated the appeal 
(see NL, April 23). A mass May Day rally of West Berlin workers, at which 
Neumann read the appeal, voiced its solidarity with East German and other 
trade unionists imprisoned by the Communists. 

Diplomatic observers believe the appeal has already produced two significant 
results: Sir Anthony Eden’s questions to Bulganin and Khrushchev regarding 
imprisoned satellite Church and military leaders, and fairly extensive amnesties 
announced last week by Poland and East Germany. 





SOCIALIST NEUMANN AND TRADE-UNIONIST PASTORE: LETTERS TO MOSCOW 
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FULL-PAGE ad in the New York 
A Times Book Review of April 
29, 1956 offered exciting news. It 
introduced a book club “for the Inde- 
pendent Thinker.” It commiserated 
with “the 
reader” who knows that “mass media 
tend to slick conformity,” and that 
“facts and varying viewpoints are 


open-minded American 


hard to come by in the overwhelming 
flood of information on complex 
issues.” It is to succor this frustrated 
Independent Thinker that the “Lib- 
erty Book Club” has now been 
founded. 

“We think you'll share a sense of 
intellectual adventure about our dis- 
coveries, so try us—even if you have 
never before felt the need of a book 
club,” the ad admonishes the Inde- 
pendent Thinker in the best Madison 
Avenue manner. 

Considering myself as independ- 
ent a thinker as the next fellow. I 
started my intellectual adventure by 
taking a look at the Liberty Book 
Club’s first eleven selections. And 
an intellectual adventure it was—as 
has become so fashionable since the 
Search for Bridey Murphy. I felt my- 
self suddenly reliving a past which 
I had believed dead and buried. 

Of the Liberty Book Club’s four 
non-fiction titles. the first presents “a 
controversial view on Freud by a 
psychiatrist who was analyzed by the 
great man.” What the ad forgot to 
add was that its author. Dr. Joseph 
Wortis, is an American psychiatrist 
who has continuously—in books as 
well as in the New Masses—praised 
Soviet psychiatry at the expense of 
American psychiatry. in strict ac- 
cordance with the twists and turns of 
Moscow’s official party line, whose 


By Norbert Muhlen 


RED BOOK CLUB 


spokesman in the field of psychiatry 
he is. He also hailed the “thera- 
peutic” value of the Soviet slave- 
labor system. 

The Liberty Book Club’s next non- 
fiction choice deals with “Red China 
and the American national interest.” 
The ad fails to mention that its au- 
thor, Joseph R. Starobin, has been 
foreign-affairs writer and correspond- 
ent of the Daily Worker for many 
years and is a Communist party 
spokesman on the Far East. 

As further offerings to “the Inde- 
pendent Thinker,” the club presents 
“polemical essays in the great pamph- 
leteering tradition,” entitled History 
and Reality, by Herbert Aptheker, 
and a “long-needed one-volume his- 
tory of labor and capital in the 
U.S.A.,” by Richard O. Boyer and 
Herbert M. Morais. What was not 
explained by the Book Club’s ad is 
that Mr. Aptheker—after a distin- 
guished career of signing Communist 
manifestoes and writing party-line 
pamphlets—is today associate editor 
of Masses and Mainstream, the offi- 
cial Communist party cultural maga- 
zine. and contributes to the Daily 
Worker. Mr. Boyer, a contributing 
editor of Masses and Mainstream, is 
an admitted member of the Commu- 
nist party. 

Just as every Liberty Book Club 
non-fiction title is written by a party- 
liner and carries party-line propa- 
ganda, so the selection of the club’s 
fiction has little to do with its literarv 
merit. It is only the topical, political. 
partisan message of every novel that 
made it a Liberty Book Club choice. 
One novel denounces Western “oil 
diplomacy” in the Middle East: ai- 
other, segregation in America; the 


next, control of atomic scientists in 
the U.S. by the military; a fourth, 
Western “colonialism and imperial- 
ism.” 

The other selections include a 
spiteful satire on the Catholic Church 
and its followers by Ring Lardner 
Jr., one of the original “Hollywood 
Ten” and a contributor to Communist 
publications. The Club further offers 
the autobiography of Sean O’Casey, 
who is to world Communism what 
Knut Hamsun was to Hitlerism. Last 
on the list of choices is a “dramatic 
novel on academic freedom . . . cen- 
sorship and schools,” authored by— 
three guesses, dear Independent 
Thinker!—Mr. Howard Fast. He is. 
of course, the Stalin Prize-winner 
whose books are advertised behind 
the Iron Curtain as specimens of 
“modern American culture _perse- 
cuted by Wall Street and read in 
secret by the American working 
masses.” 

On balance, every title of the Lib- 
erty Book Club has the distinction 
that its author and/or its political 
message purveys the 
party line. An added fact of more 
than academic interest is that the 
Club is located at the same address 


Communist 


as Cameron & Kahn publishers at 
100 West 23rd St., New York City, 
and shares the latter’s telephone. 
Cameron & Kahn, publishers of 
Harvey Matusow’s False Witness and 
countless party-line books, is headed 
by Angus Cameron, who was dis- 
missed from Little, Brown & Co. after 
years of consistently promoting 
Communist-slanted books, and Albert 
E. Kahn, author of the book The 
Great Conspiracy Against Russia. 

I feel as if I had written all this 
quite a few years back. (Indeed. I 
did, with only the book club’s name 
and some of the titles different.) But 
it is precisely this déja-lue, these 
echoes of 1946 beginning to resound 
in 1956, which seem so significant. 
This new book club and its old offer- 
ings are a straw in the wind—a wind 
which once again blows from Mos- 
cow in the direction of a new popular 


front. 
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HICKS 


ITERARY JOURNALISM, as distinct from literary criti- 
L cism, seems to be in the doldrums these days. Al- 
though there are hundreds of newspapers and magazines 
in which books are reviewed, there are probably not 
more than twenty that try to maintain even moderately 
high standards of literary journalism. Since most of these 
twenty can review only a tiny proportion of the books 
published each week, it is possible 
for a book of substantial merit not 
to receive a single serious review. 
(By “serious” I do not mean high- 
brow or erudite or profound or 
anything like that; it is enough if 
the reviewer, having certain ele- 
mentary qualifications, has read 
the book carefully, has thought 
about it. and has taken the trou- 
ble to state his thoughts clearly.) 

As I have often lamented, a 
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book may be reviewed both seri- 
ously and favorably and still not 
sell, but at least the author can feel that he has been talk- 
ing to somebody and may therefore be able to communi- 
cate with others. When, however, all or most of the 
reviews are inept, even though they may say pleasant 
things about his book, he is forced to wonder why he 
Writes. . 
The author of one of the important novels of the year 
wrote me just the other day: “Coming from an hour or 
80 pasting up my scrapbook, I am impressed by the 
original manner in which the reviewers, uniformly 
friendly, have distorted facts, misquoted passages, and 
of course mangled the title of the book almost beyond 
recognition. (I count, in ————’s review, about a dozen 
errors of fact.) I also become bored reading paraphrases 
of the jacket.” He goes on, with reference to a review that 
gratified him: “If at least somebody sees it there, then it 
must he there, and I have not altogether failed.” 
Because good literary journalism is important, and 
because there isn’t enough of it, the lapses of the New 
Yorker cannot be shrugged off. The magazine, to be sure, 
does publish many good reviews, but it also publishes a 
shocking number of bad ones, and I cannot see why. 
Unlike the Saturday Review, the Herald Tribune Books 
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and THe New Leaper, the New Yorker can afford to pay 
well. In other departments, its editors seem able to dis- 
tinguish first-rate work from second-rate. One would 
assume that an unusually large proportion of its readers 
are interested in books. You have the feeling that the New 
Yorker ought not to publish an incompetent review 
oftener than once in five years, whereas in fact incom- 
petence turns up, in either the 
long reviews or the short, every 
second or third week. 

When I first began to read the 
New Yorker regularly, its chief 
book reviewer was Clifton Fadi- 
man. Sometimes Fadiman yielded 
to the temptation to be entertain- 
ing at the expense of the books he 
was reviewing, and occasionally, 
perhaps out of boredom, he made 
a so-so book sound like a master- 
piece, but on the whole he was 
intelligent and conscientious, and 
when he really liked a book he made you want to read it. 
He was succeded by Edmund Wilson, a major critic but 
also, when he puts his mind to it, a first-rate literary 
journalist. It is true that Wilson tended, more and more 
as time went on, to write about books, sometimes rather 
esoteric, that happened to interest him, and as a result 
many important books, about which he would have had 
valuable things to say, were left to be handled, and often 
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enough mishandled, in brief reviews; but his own pieces, 
whatever they were about, could always be read with 
pleasure. 

In recent years, the New Yorker’s reviewing has been 
done by a number of hands, some of them considerably 
less competent than others. One of the least competent of 
the New Yorker’s reviewers, it strikes me, is A. J. Liebling, 
who is happily more often to be found in a department 
called “The Wayward Press” than he is in “Books.” (I 
say “happily” not because I am sure he is sounder on 
journalism than on literature but because the former 
seems to me rather less important.) It was Mr. Liebling’s 
comment on Graham Greene’s The Quiet American (New 
Yorker, April 7) that finally provoked me to write this 
piece, although, as will soon be apparent, I have a larger 





grievance against another and more frequent reviewer. 

My chief objection to Mr. Liebling’s jeu d’esprit is that 
it isn’t a review. It confronts us with Mr. Liebling as a 
trans-Atlantic traveler, as a would-be funny man, and, 
somewhat surprisingly, as a patriot, but it tells us very 
little about The Quiet American. I have not been greatly 
impressed when serious reviewers complained, as some 
have done, about Greene’s anti-Americanism, for it 
seemed to me that they made too much of him as a politi- 
cal thinker, but at least I could feel that they were talking 
about the book I had read, whereas Mr. Liebling is dis- 
cussing a couple of fantasies concocted by his own not 
very ingenious mind. Even if I found the piece amusing — 
and I’m afraid that I didn’t—I could only feel that it was 
outrageously out of place in a department entitled 
“Books.” 

This is by no means the first time that I have been dis- 
turbed by what I have read at the back of the New Yorker 
—which is where I ordinarily begin to read the magazine. 
To check my recollections, I ran through a score of issues. 
I found three pieces by Edmund Wilson—one. in his 
more erudite vein, on Southern women diarists of the 
Civil War period, the second a workmanlike job on 
Kingsley Amis, the third a striking revaluation of James 
Branch Cabell. I re-read with pleasure William Maxwell 
on Francis Steegmuller’s The Grand Mademoiselle and 
Dwight Macdonald on N. N. Sukhanov’s memoirs. I 
noted two excellent pieces by Lewis Mumford, both on 
subjects—technology and the urban revolution—on 
which he is an authority. I also noted St. Clair McKel- 
way’s eulogy of John O’Hara’s Ten North Frederick, 
remembering with pleasure but without dismay that 
Brendan Gill had roundly damned A Rage to Live in 1949 
—without dismay because there is nothing distressing 
about an honest difference of opinions. 

When I tried to find a common denominator for these 
reviews, it occurred to me that most of them—I would 
exclude Maxwell’s and McKelway’s—are show-off re- 
views. The Mumford, Wilson and Macdonald reviews are 
show-off in a pleasant way: The New Yorker is showing 
off the erudition of its reviewers, but they really are 
erudite, and the reader is right to be impressed. Mr. 
Liebling, on the other hand, is showing off in quite a 
different and less agreeable fashion. The question, of 
course, is why the editors can’t tell the difference. 

This brings us to Anthony West, who, it may as well be 
admitted, is the villain of our piece. Mr. West, who in a 
recent novel capitalized on the fact that he is the son of 
Rebecca West and H. G. Wells, came to this country in 
1950. Although he had not won much of a reputation as 
a man of letters in his native England, he was soon taken 
on by the New Yorker. He has been writing a larger and 
larger proportion of its reviews, and, in the period I have 
checked, appeared almost every other week. Unlike Mum- 
ford, Wilson and Macdonald, he has not appeared as a 
specialist but has reviewed books on a variety of subjects, 


and one supposes that he is the New Yorker’s idea of a 
literary journalist. 

Being a versatile man, Mr. West has a variety of ways 
of showing off. He is, for instance, a master of the ancient 
trick of making oneself an authority on a subject by read- 
ing a book about it—i.e., the book one has to review—and 
then using one’s authoritativeness to belittle the book. 
Here is the opening sentence of a review last winter: “The 
name of the subject of Mr. James Pope-Hennessy’s richly 
anecdotal two-volume biography, Monckton Milnes (Far- 
rar, Straus & Cudahy), is likely to be familiar only to the 
more attentive readers of The Education of Henry 
Adams.” This is a beautiful gambit, for either one does 
not remember the name of Monckton Milnes and so is 
impressed by Mr. West’s attentiveness as a reader, or one 
does remember it and is flattered to be in such distin- 
guished company. After such a beginning, it is easy for 
Mr. West to go on talking about Milnes not merely as if 
he were a life-long authority on the man but almost as if 
he had invented him. Mr. Pope-Hennessy is mentioned 
once or twice to corroborate minor points. 

Although it must be granted that Mr. West carries it off 
very well, the trick is a familiar one. It seemed to me 
that I could remember reviews in which he employed a 
more developed technique, and I looked for and found his 
review of H. F. M. Prescott’s remarkable historical novel, 
The Man on a Donkey (New Yorker, September 13, 
1952). Mr. West may or may not have read the novel. to 
which he devotes the first two and the last two sentences 
of a long review. If he read it, it was a work of superero- 
gation. What he did read, either in addition to or instead 
of the Prescott novel, was some other book on the early 
part of the 16th century. Thus, he was able to tell his no 
doubt fascinated readers all about the age of Henry VIII 
and to avoid telling them about an unusually fine novel. 
Another person might have resorted to such a subterfuge 
in dealing with a mediocre book; only a reviewer with 
Mr. West’s deep-seated contempt for literature could have 
thought of using it in discussing such a novel as Miss 
Prescott’s. 

Another startling bit of virtuosity was Mr. West’s re- 
view last summer of Robert Graves’s The Greek Myths. 
After a brief allusion to Graves, Mr. West discusses Vin- 
cenzo Cartari’s Images of the Gods, mythological themes 
in painting. the 19th-century view of Greek mythology 
and of Greek civilization in general, with special and 
disparaging allusions to Hawthorne and Lowes Dickinson. 
and the findings of contemporary archeology and anthro- 
pology. The long piece is quite impressive, and for all | 
know it may be reliable, though experience has taught me 
not to put complete confidence in Mr. West’s displays of 
scholarship. What it isn’t, of course, is a review of the 
Graves volumes. One would expect Mr. West, after such 
a dazzling exhibition of his qualifications, to offer 4 
definitive evaluation of Graves’s controversial theories 
about ancient Greece. Instead, he winds up by quoting 4 
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passage “to show the authority, wit and insight” Graves 
brings to his task, and let’s it go at that. If the reader gets 
the impression that Mr. West would have brought to such 
a task even greater authority, more wit and deeper in- 
sight, that is his own business. 

Only on occasion does Mr. West don the mantle of 
scholarship. He appears more frequently—and, to my 
mind, more calamitously—as the New Yorker’s principal 
reviewer of fiction. In the reviewing of fiction, the tech- 
nique that comes easiest to him is that of high-handed 
condescension. This was wonderfully practiced when, in a 
single review, he demolished both Aldous Huxley and 
Robert Penn Warren. The high point in this piece was a 
paragraph in which Mr. West lectured Mr. Huxley on 
semiotics, using as his text H. Bondi’s Cosmology, “a 
fascinating explanation of the steady-state theory and its 
alternatives.” 

Mr. West understands that condescension can be effec- 
tively practiced only with writers of a certain standing; 
you can’t impress people by condescending to a nobody. 
Sometimes, when there is some question in his mind as to 
whether his game is worthy of him, he will build an 
author up before he tears him down. For example, his 
review last January of George Orwell’s Keep the Aspidis- 
tra Flying was presented as “an urgently needed revalua- 
tion of Orwell’s work.” Orwell looked pretty good at the 
beginning, but in the end there was not much left of him 
but his “hidden wound.” 

When condescension is out of place, Mr. West can al- 
ways rebuke a writer for not having written some other 
book, and he frequently does. Take, for instance, his 
review of Herbert Gold’s The Man Who Was Not With It, 
which begins with the assertion that Gold, with his third 
novel, remains merely a novelist of promise. The review 
continues with some complimentary remarks about Gold’s 
talents that seem quite at odds with the original dispar- 
agement, but Mr. West is simply softening Gold for the 
knockout punch. It appears that Gold, because of some 
perverse and pernicious theory he holds, writes about 
people who are “mostly members of a semi-criminal 
world,” and Mr. West can take little interest in these 
“grimly mediocre characters.” If it is so grave a mistake 
to write about such people, it is hard to see how Mr. 
West can be sure, as he says he is, that Gold “has gone 
bravely to the heart of the proper function of the novelist, 
and . . . is thinking along the noble lines of the great 
moral tradition that has made the novel a serious art.” 
But we have to take it as Mr. West’s considered judgment 
that Gold has written the wrong book. 

This damning a writer for not having written some- 
thing else is the commonest of sins in the book-reviewing 
business. It takes a higher degree of talent to damn a 
man for having written a book that he didn’t write at all. 
Mr. West has employed this technique several times, most 
conspicuously in his review (September 26, 1953) of Saul 
Bellow’s The Adventures of Augie March. Mr. West be- 
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gan by saying that Bellow had written a picaresque tale, 
and, in agreement with most other reviewers, praised 
Bellow’s skill in this genre. But, he went on, Bellow, not 
content with the picaresque story and having been misled 
by the New Critics, had tried to make his book a kind of 
Moby Dick, “dark with symbolism.” To prove his point, 
Mr. West discovered symbols with an ingenuity that has 
never been surpassed by a New Critic, not even by Rich- 
ard Chase in his famous essay on Faulkner’s Light in 
August. Since he seldom writes with great animation, it 
was almost a pleasure to see him so carried away, but the 
book he described so eloquently bore only a tenuous rela- 
tion to Saul Bellow’s Augie March. 

There is one further refinement to be noted—the sub- 
stitution of some other book for the book that is supposed 
to be reviewed. It was my recollection, for instance, that 
in his review of Koestler’s The Age of Longing (March 
17, 1951) West had devoted more space to Dostoyevsky’s 
The Brothers Karamazov than he had to the Koestler 
novel. The space, I discover, was almost evenly divided. 
But even this didn’t leave much room for Koestler. 

I am not maintaining that Mr. West is always wrong; 
to say that would be to ascribe to him a consistency that 
is foreign to his character. But he is often wrong, and 
wrong in ways that are varied and spectacular. And 
usually he is wrong because, instead of trying to do a 
sound job of literary journalism, he is impelled—by his 
disposition or by some concept, true or false, of what is 
expected of a New Yorker reviewer—to convince the 
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reader of his superiority to the author he is considering. 
He can rarely be bothered with anything so unpretentious 
as the careful reading of a text or the scrupulous formu- 
lation of a judgment. 

Among the New Yorker contributors who sign their 
reviews, Mr. West is the only constant offender, but we 
must not overlook the unsigned reviews gathered under 
the faintly disparaging title, “Briefly Noted.” The short 
reviews, often of books of considerable importance, some- 
times manage to say a good deal that is informative, but 
all too frequently the combination of brevity and anony- 
mity brings out the worst in the reviewers. One gets a 
good deal—not quite so much recently, perhaps, as in the 
past—of the “off-with-their-heads” technique. Take, for 
instance, the brief review of Marjorie Morningstar, a 
novel I do not greatly admire. There is some justice, from 
my point of view, in calling it “a damp and endless tale,” 
but I doubt whether the neat and deadly phrase says all 
that needs to be said about the book. About Anderson- 
ville, too, I have reservations, but the following sentences, 
constituting the whole of the New Yorker’s review, seem 
to me in the nature of a decapitation rather than a liter- 
ary judgment: “A historical novel, roughly the size of a 
sandbag, that retells, in a wet, straining prose, the story 
of Andersonville prison, the Confederate sinkhole in 
Georgia that in its year and a half of existence killed 
nearly fourteen thousand of the fifty thousand Union 
troops sent there. Mr. Kantor was apparently fascinated 
by the monstrousness of his subject. a feeling he transmits 
to the reader with excruciating care. A Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection.” 

Anonymity also seems to encourage bad taste. and the 
brief reviewer, trying hard to be smart, sometimes suc- 
ceeds merely in being vulgar. A review of The Open 
Mind scarcely seems the place for this particular wise- 
crack: “Dr. Oppenheimer wrings his hands a good deal 
in the opening lectures, where he strikes out for clear and 
patient thinking on the part of our statesmen—at times 
with such a melancholy fervor that one can almost hear 
his knuckles crack.” In view of the fact that Camus’s The 
Myth of Sisyphus was written fifteen years ago, as the 
review itself points out, there is no call to speak about 
“fashionable references to Jaspers and Heidegger, Kierke- 
gaard and Husserl.” And one cannot describe Thomas 
Anderson’s All Your Beloved Sons as “this excellent, if 
somewhat soft-skinned, first novel” without suggesting 
that a hard skin is a New Yorker virtue. 

Because they are written by different persons, the briefs 
naturally display divergent tastes, but sometimes the con- 
fusion of values goes well beyond normal expectations. I 
have noted the severity with which Andersonville and 
Marjorie Morningstar were treated. To take a different 
sort of example, Edward Hoagland’s Cat Man, a serious 
and talented, if far from flawless, first novel, was de- 
scribed as “frequently disgusting in an eager. repetitious, 
small-boy way.” Yet, a commonplace novel like John 
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Cunningham’s Warhorse, of which one can say only that 
it is superior to most Westerns, was called “a real, honest- 
to-goodness piece of story-telling,” written in “a vivid and 
intelligent style.” 

Sometimes, brief reviewers are wrong-headed in quite 
a complicated and bewildering fashion. In Glenport, Illi- 
nois, Paul Darcy Boles tells the story of a small town over 
a period of fifteen years, and then, in an epilogue, looks 
at the town a little later, noting that some of the charac- 
ters have died and others have moved away. To the care- 
ful reader it is clear that this epilogue, with its reminder 
that life is transitory, puts the story in exactly the right 
perspective. But the New Yorker reviewer, after praising 
the characters, charges Boles with “tossing them away 
with an epilogue that makes everything he has described 
in their lives seem wasted, sad and. worst of all, pathetic.” 
I might not have been surprised if the New Yorker had 
charged Boles with presenting a too rosy picture of small- 
town life; I was not prepared for the magazine to take 
the opposite tack. 

The same kind of naiveté, which is almost overpower- 
ing when one comes across it in a magazine that passes 
as sophisticated, is shown in a brief review of Richard 
Llewellyn’s Mr. Hamish Gleave. Calling the novel “mys- 
teriously powerful,” the reviewer ignores the political 
confusions that make it ridiculous as an explanation of 
the Burgess-MacLean case. (See THE NEw LEADER. Feb- 
ruary 6, 1956.) This political naiveté. of which a number 
of other reviewers were guilty, can be overlooked. But 
then the reviewer says: “The flaw in the book—and it is 
a serious flaw—is that Hamish Gleave and his wife, 
Vinny, are desperately vulgar people, whose speech and 
attitude and behavior make them almost impossible to 
sympathize with, and whose flight could not be consid- 
ered much of a loss to any country, any time. any- 
where.” The first thing to be noted is that Vinny is not 
at all vulgar and that vulgarity is scarcely Hamish’s 
most conspicuous trait. It must then be said, in fairness 
to Mr. Llewellyn, that Hamish’s flight is a calamity not 
because he is personally indispensable but because he 
takes to the Russians secret documents of the greatest 
value. But what I object to most is the reviewer’s assump- 
tion that a book is bad if it is about people he doesn’t 
like. Remembering how many times over the years the 
phrase “unpleasant people” or its equivalent has appeared 
in New Yorker reviews, one wonders what kind of world 
the reviewers live in. 

There was a time when one expected to find in the 
New Yorker a good deal of smart-aleck—perhaps one 
could even say “desperately” smart-aleck—writing. Grad- 
ually, the smart alecks have been forced into certain holes 
and corners, and the magazine is better for it. Unfortu- 
nately, the book section is one of their last strongholds. 
If, as I was saying, literary journalism were thriving in 
America, perhaps this wouldn’t matter, but under the 
circumstances it is at least a minor disaster. 
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This Age of Disillusionment 


This Is Our World. | 
By Louis Fischer. 
Harper. 522 pp. $5.00. 


Our worLD—and what kind of a 
world? These 500 closely-packed 
pages, the second volume of Mr. 
Fischer’s political autobiography, 
seem at first to contain a tremendous 
hodgepodge of miscellaneous infor- 
mation. His first volume, Men and 
Politics, finished in 1940, covered 17 
years of busy reporting in Europe 
and Asia: this new book deals with 
15 more. the emphasis falling on the 
decade 1945-55. 

Back in the 1930s, Mr. Fischer was 
occupied chiefly with the haute 
politique of sovereigns, chancelleries 
and parliaments. Since the war. he 
has been at least equally concerned 
with the people. “I find enlighten- 
ment,” he remarks, “in a chat with a 
London policeman as he patrols his 
beat or in examining a class of chil- 
dren in a village school in Yugo- 
slavia or in bull-session discussions 
with university students in Munich 
and Calcutta or visiting a Japanese 
novelist.” His camera has so wide a 
lens, it focuses with such cinemato- 
graphic rapidity on diverse scenes. 
personalities and incidents, that for a 
time the result is formlessly exciting. 

Here is almost everything: vivid 
reports of Germany in rubble and 
Israel in growth: bits of almost pe- 
destrian history, as of the death of 
Jan Masaryk: one of the best brief 
treatments in print of Yugoslav Com- 
munism: blood-chilling ten-line inci- 
dents. like those which illuminate 
“the year when India went mad and 
at least a million Hindus, Moslems 
and Sikhs died in a flash civil slaugh- 
ter”; much humor and not a little 
wit; bits of anthropology, sociology 
and folklore, intermingled with poli- 
tics and diplomacy; careful judg- 
ments and quick, dubious guesses— 
all irradiated by Mr. Fischer’s intense 
intellectual curiosity. The Govern- 
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ment official, the historian, the politi- 
cian, the journalist and the women’s- 
club speaker will all find something 
here. Most of it is fresh from the 
professional reporter’s notebook, but 
it is not as superficial as it seems, and 
gradually a pattern emerges from the 
mass of detail. It is probably a great- 
er pattern than Mr. Fischer realized. 

Disillusionment and 
spiritual insecurity: This is the mal- 
ady which afflicts three-quarters of 
Europe and a great part of Asia, and 
which the old world must conquer if 
it is to return to health. Mr. Fischer’s 
talks with officials reveal again and 
again a harsh skepticism, a numbed 
sense that mankind must grope but 
that it is groping hopelessly. 

When America proposed the re- 
armament of Germany, for example, 
half the European politicians, even in 
lands which supported the move as 
an inescapable necessity, felt a pained 
cynicism: “Here we go again.” When 
McCarthyism, with all its intolerance, 
narrowness, vindictiveness and latent 
isolationism, rose to real strength in 
the United States, the response of 
many European leaders—journalists, 
legislators, industrialists—was dis- 
illusionment: Stalinism and McCar- 
thyism had so much in common. 
Underneath, among the masses, ran 
a widespread feeling that civilization 
was a sham, progress a cheat. and 
faith had nothing to give it nutri- 
ment. Older people who told Mr. 
Fischer of relatives fed into the 
Auschwitz furnaces, lost forever be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, or buried un- 
der the rubble of cities, were so 
scared and scarred by all they had 
experienced that they lived in a kind 
of apathy. Younger people were often 
as bad. 

A German university class with 


which he_ talked three-and-a-half 


consequent 


hours in Munich was typical of many 
other individuals or groups. All its 
members had automatically joined 
the Hitler Youth, most of them with 
consecrated hope; all were so afraid 
of being gulled and disillusioned 
again that they refused to believe in 
anything. In the Italian slums. as two 
American social workers told him, 
most of the people were Communists. 
Why? “Because they are poor and 
embittered,” the workers replied. In 
France, the atmosphere was more de- 
pressing than in most other lands: 
“Paris in 1951 was suffused with the 
perfume of pessimism.” One Conti- 
nental industrialist expressed the 
opinion even of the well-to-do and 
the well-treated: 

“*You see. I have enough for my- 
self and my family, and my two sons 
will take care of the enterprise when 
I am gone. Why should I work my- 
self to death prematurely by accept- 
ing additional burdens? Why should 
I risk all my capital by investing? 
How do I know what the future may 
bring?’ 

““But then your country suffers 
from poverty and Communism.’ I ob- 
served. 

“ ‘Yes, that is sad; but is it my re- 
sponsibility? Each person must take 
care of himself.’ ” 

Some of the nations were more ill 
spiritually than materially — France, 
for example. Some were more ill ma- 
terially than spiritually—India and 
Japan. crushed beneath overpopula- 
tion. A few countries Mr. Fischer 
found healthy. hopeful and progres- 
sive. Israel was one, for the Israelis 
were realizing, for all their hardship 





and danger, a great centuries-old 
dream. Great Britain was another, 
for the English and Scottish folk felt 
proud of their past and confident of 
their future, Turkey is still recreating 
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herself confidently, and the Arab 
countries feel here and there a stir 
of hopeful life. But over most of the 
Old World, wherever Mr. Fischer 
could travel, disillusionment spread 
its gray, paralyzing mantle. And ev- 
erywhere fear of Russia, openly ex- 
pressed or covertly hinted, was a 
factor in the scenes of insecurity and 
distrust. On the relation of Russia to 
each land traversed Mr. Fischer 
writes with expert insight. He was 
one of the first students of the inter- 
national scene to comprehend the 
danger of postwar Russia and warn 


the democracies against the naive | 


attitudes they held even after Yalta. 

As we rise from this informative, 
stimulating, and yet in many ways 
depressing book, we ask what will 
lift the nations of Europe and Asia 
from their disillusionment and_in- 
security. Mr. Fischer does not think 
that American military organization, 
American advice and American aid 
can reach more than limited objec- 
tives. The happiest nations, obvious- 
ly, are either those which suffered 
little from the ten years of world 
agony (Scandinavia, for example) or 
those which have open frontiers for 
hopeful, constructive effort. Israel. 


small as she is, has her open frontier 
country in the Negev. No small part 
of England’s health, confidence and 
energy is derived from her sense that 
in Australasia, Canada and other 
lands overseas she has _ illimitable 
areas yet for expansion. Where geo- 
graphical frontiers of effort are im- 
possible, psychological spheres will 
have to be created. Mr. Fischer, 
whose hard common sense never 
fails, offers many hints as to how 
this may be done. Somehow it will 
have to be accomplished by a great 
joint effort in which the United 
States will be partner, not director. 
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Reviewed by German Arciniegas 


Professor of Spanish-American 
Literature, Columbia University 


Cervantes. 
By Sebastian Juan Arbo. 
Vanguard. 261 pp. $4.00. 


For READERS of Don Quixote, the 
life of Cervantes is a fascinating com- 
plement to the novel. For those who 
are not yet acquainted with Quixote, 
reading the biography of its author is 
an exciting experience which will 
serve as an incentive to read his im- 
mortal satire. For those who are 
never going to read Don Quixote, the 
biography of Cervantes will make up 
in part for this lack. For Cervantes 
in his own stranger-than-fiction his- 
tory is the alter ego of his famous 
knight-errant. No wonder that one 
of his biographers entitled his book 
The Ingenious Hidalgo Don Miguel 
de Cervantes. 

Arbo’s book is the latest in a long 
line of biographies of Cervantes. Its 
distinction lies in the fact that its 
author is a novelist. Most of the 
earlier lives of Cervantes were the 
work of scholars. For example, one 
of the most celebrated, that written 
by Navarro Ledesma, is such an intri- 
cate filigree of baroque complexity 
and mannerism that it would be quite 
impossible to translate it into readable 
English. Scholars fundamentally mis- 
understood Cervantes, for Cervantes 
was not a scholar but a vagabond. 


Arbo has written his biography as 
though it were a novel, without actu- 
ally fictionalizing the subject. 

The fact is that Cervantes’s life was 
a novel in itself, and the personalities 
who surrounded him might likewise 
have been figures in a novel, the 
dramatis personae of a tragic drama: 
the glacial Philip II; the romantic 
soldier Don Juan of Austria; the 
Princess of Eboli, who with her one 
eye aroused the passion of both the 
gloomy monarch and his first secre- 
tary, Antonio Perez; Perez himself, 
who ran one half of Spain’s affairs 
from the Princess’s bedroom and the 
other half from the King’s council 
chamber; the faithful Escobedo, who 
died of knife-wounds, the epidemic 
characteristics of the age. 

The author of this biography is 
actually writing of half a dozen paral- 
lel lives, for Don Juan and Don 
Philip played as large a part in Cer- 
vantes’s life as did his wife and 
daughter. It was the most natural 
thing in the world for a Spaniard of 
the era to find himself surrounded by 
the splendors of the court one mo- 
ment and in jail the next. The 
Princess of Eboli was a prisoner at 


the time of her death; only by a 
near miracle did Antonio Perez es- 
cape from prison to die in exile. Don 
Carlos, the King’s son, was con- 
demned to death by his own father. 
Cervantes lived out his life on the 
humble plane of poverty, his days 
alternating—and this, too, was typi- 
cally Spanish—between obscure lodg- 
ing houses and prison cells. When he 
was not being jailed for his Christian 
faith, he was being jailed for debt, 
or because of some sordid lawsuit 
which made of the family honor a 
choice tidbit for the neighborhood 
gossips. Don Quixote was conceived 
in prison. 

Cervantes as a youth was clever. 
With the aid of a poem or two, he 
won admittance to the entourage of 
Cardinal Aquaviva and soon found 
himself in Rome. When he tired of 
serving the Cardinal, he asked for 
leave and went into the Spanish 
legions in Italy. Thus, he became 
acquainted with Florence, Venice, 
Padua, Naples. After ten years of 
this, he joined the fleet which was 
fighting the Turks and in the Battle 
of Lepanto lost the use of one hand. 

Hoping that this crippled hand 
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would serve as an entrée to the court, 
he took ship to Spain. But the ship 
was seized by infidel corsairs, and he 
spent the next five years a prisoner 
in Algiers. They did not take his life, 
or cut off his ears or mutilate his 
nose, as these barbarians were wont 
to do, because the letters he was bear- 
ing to the King led them to hope for 
a goodly ransom. When a group .of 
monks arrived with money to rescue 
Christian captives, they did not have 
enough to free Cervantes because he 
was regarded by his jailers as a 
prisoner of great importance. 

By the time he finally got back to 
Spain, experience had taught him 
that nothing was to be expected from 
the court. He wanted to go to Amer- 
ica and try his fortune with the 
heirs of the Conquistadors, but the 
cripple of Lepanto was not granted 
the posts he applied for in either 
Guatemala or Cartagena. Finally, he 
was given an assignment to tour the 
countryside collecting the quotas of 
oil and flour which had been estab- 
lished to supply the great Armada 
then preparing to attack England. 
All that he got for his gains was the 
enmity of the landowners and the 
Church hierarchy, who resented the 
forced contributions and were deter- 
mined to make a mockery of them. 
He was excommunicated by the 
Church, imprisoned, tricked in his 
accounts, entangled in the intermina- 
ble lawsuits which are the delight 
of the scriveners of Spain. 

The invincible Armada was 
smashed to splinters, and the gold 
from America ran like water through 
the fingers of Spain’s kings. Cer- 
Vantes’s personal misfortunes co- 
incided with the beginning of this 
era of Spain’s decline, and it was 
from this background that the image 
of Don Quixote sprang. To appreci- 
ate the human effort that went into 
this creation unique in literature, one 
must know the life of Cervantes. 
Arbo’s biography, in an excellent 
translation by Ilsa Barea, is a help- 
ful guide to an understanding of 
man’s greatest adventure in Spain: 
the writing of Don Quixote. 
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BOOKS THAT MATTER... 


RETURN TO POWER: A Report 
on the new Germany 


Alistair Horne A perceptive reporter's analysis of recent German history, 
the personalities, forces and pressures — internal and external — that 
shape it. Fair, painstakingly accurate and encyclopedic in content. “Horne’s 
comprehensive picture deals with every significant aspect . . . balanced, 
reliable and far-reaching report on West Germany as it stands at this 
midpoint in its fortunes.”—Saturday Review. $6.00 


ARGENTINE UPHEAVAL: Peron’s fall 
and the new regime 


(Vol. 1 in the Foreign Policy Research Institute Series) 


Arthur P. Whitaker A comprehensive analysis of recent events in 
Argentina by an eminent American authority. “. . . of prime interest to 
anyone concerned with the problem of Argentina — or Latin America 
as a whole.”—Virginia Kirkus’ Service. $3.50 


THE UNITED STATES AND ASIA 


Lawrence A. Battistini A major survey of American relations with all 
the lands of Asia from the early days of the Republic to the present. “The 
book could well serve as a text for a course on American Far Eastern 
relations and every school should have a copy.”—Books on Trial. “This 
is the book to read for an understanding of America’s historical relations 
with the powers of Asia.”—San Francisco Chronicle. $5.00 


CHINA'S CHANGING MAP: A political and economic 
Seography of the Chinese People’s Republic. 


Theodore Shabad The first up-to-date comprehensive geography of 
Communist China. The accent of the book is on new developments, with 
special attention given to economic factors: construction projects in 
industry and transportation, the development of new cities, the building 
of canals, dams and reservoirs. Mr. Shabad is an authority on economic 
geography and industrial development in the Communist countries. $7.50 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 1889-1914 


James Joll A full and independent history of the Second International 
from its founding in 1889 to the battle of the various factions within the 
movement on the eve of World War I. Dr. Joll teaches Modern History 
at Oxford University. $3.50 


THE SOVIET SECRET SERVICES 


Otto Heilbrunn A serious study of infiltration, espionage, subversion 
and sabotage as used by the Soviet Union. Indispensable reading for all 
those concerned with or interested in the military thinking necessary to 
prepare the West for all eventualities and in assessing the clandestine war 
potential of the Soviet Union. $4.50 
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Kingsley Amis & England’s ‘New Novels’ 


Reviewed by Leslie A. Fiedler 


Author, “An End to Innocence”; Professor 
of English, Montana State University 


That Uncertain Feeling. 
By Kingsley Amis. 
Harcourt, Brace. 247 pp. $3.50. 


IT 1s too bad, in a way, to write 
of a novelist as interesting and an- 
noying as Kingsley Amis as if he 
were a symptom. But, of course, he is 
and he must pay the price: the price 
of being popular (his first book is 
now in its thirteenth or fourteenth 
printing) and the price of being dis- 
cussed as typical of a “new school” 
of British fiction. Poor fellow, he 
has chosen this fate, both barrels of 
it, and he must endure the rude jus- 
tice of being written about in terms 
of it. Three young English novelists 
—Amis, John Wain and Iris Mur- 
doch—must be considered, as they 
consider themselves, the nucleus of 
a new constellation of writers at- 
tempting to remake contemporary 
British fiction. 

It should be remarked, first of all, 
that there is nothing new or revolu- 
tionary in their technique. On the 
contrary, they represent an exten- 
sion of the movement to liquidate ex- 
perimentalism in the arts now in full 
tide almost everywhere in the world. 
If they have a literary ancestor, it is 
George Orwell, from whom they in- 
herit a certain programmic unpreten- 
tiousness, which is the outward ex- 
pression of an inner anti-estheticism 
and downright anti-intellectualism. 

But the straightforward earnest- 
ness of Orwell is as far from them 
as his explicit politics. (They tend 
to be apolitical. neither nostalgic nor 
utopian—only a little cynical.) What 
they use of him, they use as a weap- 
on against the genteel world of sensi- 
bility, enlightenment and wealth rep- 
resented by Bloomsbury on the one 
hand, and against the hot, turbid 
Romanticism of Dylan Thomas on 
the other. Whatever is arty or ad- 
vanced, over-difficult or over-serious 
or over-elegant. they dismiss not 
with a relaxed wave of the hand, 
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but with brutal and exaggerated 
cynicism and even crude horseplay. 
Their method is melodrama and 
bathos, their medium the prosiest of 
prose. 

In a certain sense, theirs is a para- 
sitic literature: That is, it has its full 
effect only when its deliberate gross- 
ness is read with the super-refine- 
ment of, say, Virginia Woolf in 
mind. Their work is a commentary 
on, a criticism of such upper-class 
novelists of sensibility in quite the 
same way as Don Quixote is a criti- 
cism of the chivalric Romances; and, 
quite similarly, they go through the 
motions of destroying such literature 
only when it and the society which 
produced it are already dead. 

Insofar as they are critics of a 
kind of writing as well as of the cul- 
tural milieu which sustained it, their 
most immediate forebear is F. R. 
Leavis, not a fictionist at all but 
an embattled teacher of literature 
College, Cambridge. 
Leavis, who began as the leading 
British “new critic” and exponent of 
Eliot, has long waged a war on al- 
most all more recent literature in 
English, fighting off in a crabbed 
style most of old-line academic Eng- 
land and the writers of Bloomsbury. 
His war has been essentially a class 
war; right or wrong, Leavis has rep- 
resented an attempt to make a place 
in English literary life and in the 
universities for a point of view which 
neither is upper-class nor seeks to 
make its peace with upper-class val- 
ues. Compared to the grace and as- 
surance of his adversaries, his own 
attitudes appear surly and even para- 
noid; and yet, history has already 
made him a victor, however harried 
the rest of his home life may be in 
terms of academic politics. It is in 


at Downing 


large part his world-view that the new 


novelists adopt, areligious yet moral- 
istic, non-political yet aggressively 
class-conscious; but they wear their 
lower-middle-class rue with a differ- 
ence. 

The social and economic shifts of 
power which are changing England 
will change her centers of culture so 
that neither homosexual-genteel-lib- 
eralism nor homosexual-genteel- 
Anglo-Catholicism, sustained and 
modulated by inherited wealth, will 
set the tone of literature and criti- 
cism. The older universities may re- 
quire a little longer that only “gen- 
tlemen” sit at High Table; but in the 
provincial universities the sons of 
working-class or lower-middle-class 
parents move in as lecturers and 
readers, seeking security and worry- 
ing not about the quality of the port 
but about the availability of baby- 
sitters. 

It is to this new, unconvinced aca- 
demic class that writers like Amis 
belong, and it is about this class that 
they write. Their novels are weapons 
in a class war which is not less in- 
tense for being in reality over. What 
they must fight, by caricature and 
burlesque, is the pretense to the 
standards of an upper class which 
is already dead, the tendency of the 
insecure victors to turn themselves 
into parodies of a (lovely, after all!) 
world they have destroyed in their 
attempt to enter it. The pathos of 
this situation is something the new 
British writers find it hard to appre- 
ciate; but Amis, at least, sees the 
howling humor of it. 

They are all, please note, academic 
people, these newer writers: critics, 
teachers, students of ideas—not un- 
like many of our own contemporary 
American novelists, though quite dif- 
rebels 


ferent from such earlier 


against Bloomsbury as D. H. Law- 
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rence. Imagine Lawrence lecturing 
on metaphysical poetry in a red- 
brick college! Their books are inevi- 
tably, therefore, about the miniature 
world they inhabit. Their moral con- 
flicts are fought out in terms of how 
to succeed or fail in a university 
career (Amis’s first book, Lucky 
Jim, is the classic instance), for this 
is the only world they know well. 

It is in terms of this limitation, I 
think, that their particular brand 
of anti-intellectualism must be un- 
derstood, that intellectual’s anti- 
intellectualism which demands that 
we know all about Spenser’s Gloriana 
to get an off-hand dirty joke. Self- 
hatred and the fight for self-respect 
are their twinned motives: the de- 
sire at least to mock vicariously the 
price they have paid in actuality for 
the security which permits them to 
mock vicariously the price, etc., etc. 

And yet it would be wrong to 
think of them as smugly biting the 
hand that feeds them because they 
are biting it behind the traditional, 
safe walls of the semi-monastic Brit- 
ish university. It was only a very 
little while ago that Charles Wil- 
liams, C. S. Lewis and J. R. Tolkien 
sat in Lewis’s rooms at Oxford read- 
ing to each other out of their Chris- 
tian allegories in a haze of tobacco 
smoke and metaphysics; but they 
were celebrating the end of a way 
of life which is as remote to Amis, 
Wain et al. as it is to us. The new 
British writer finds himself in the 
academy at the very moment when 
the academy begins to cease being 
a refuge for gentlemen and becomes 
merely another center of  status- 
hungry, anxiety-ridden lower-middle- 
class life. 

It is, then, the world of a new 
“classless” society which Amis writes 
about, an “Americanized” world 
which we find only too familiar. One 
of the odd effects of reading, say, 
Amis’s That Uncertain Feeling is to 
find, perhaps for the first time, a set- 
ting in a British book which is in no 
Sense exotic to us. This is, we know 
with a dull pang of recognition, the 
world of our own married graduate 
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students and young instructors and 
librarians: 

“The baby, his upper lip hidden 
behind his lower one, was sitting on 
the pot, crying steadily; Eira was 
crouching naked with her face in 
Jean’s lap. . . . Jean, herself appar- 
ently wearing only a dressing-gown, 
was vigorously toweling Eira’s hair. 
... Around them was a multitude of 
objects, such as might, in a memory- 
test, be shown to spectators for one 
minute and then withdrawn. Apart 
from clothes, adult and juvenile, 
male and female, ironed, newly 
washed and fit to be washed, there 
were a half-eaten browning apple, 
several broken biscuits, a_ plastic 
doll, the torso of a rubber doll, some 
children’s books with pictures of 
clothed animals on the covers, a cup, 
a card of blue safety pins, an orange 
with one of my pencils stuck into it, 
a bottle of cod-liver oil, a pair of 
plastic kickers . . . some nappies in 
varying states, the defaced cover of 
my Astounding Science Fiction, and 
a lot of other things. ‘Well, hullo,’ 
Jean said.” 

It is the merciless delineation of 
this familiar (to us) terrain which 
is “new” to the British novel; and 
it is the acceptance of such a world 
and of the limitation of passion and 
ambition lived out in it—in short, 
the acceptance of the declassing of 
experience—which makes such _fic- 
tion new in its own country, though 
by the same token old to us. In 
Amis, Wain et al., the “American 
novel” has arrived in Britain at last 
after its more touted triumphs in 
France and Italy. It has come not by 
deliberate imitation as in the rest of 
Western Europe, but inevitably as 
the result of certain changes in soci- 
ety, especially the shift in the status 
of the intellectual in general and the 
writer in particular. The embarrass- 
ment of the British author at this 
unplanned and unforeseen event ex- 
plains a little the savagery, the al- 
most hysterical laughter and the al- 
most maudlin tears of the newer 
fiction. 

Amis is not only central to and 
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typical of this recent development. 
He is also by far the best writer of 
the new group, with astonishing 
natural wit and vigor and an utter 
contempt for “literature” in any of 
its more solemn senses. He is not, of 
course, a semi-literate like many of 
our own writers of the Thirties, or 
even the victim of the “cult of experi- 
ence” pretending to be semi-literate, 
but a university-educated child of 
the lower middle classes—only too 
aware that his culture is his bread 
and butter, and consequently 
wracked by a (quite jolly) spasm of 
self-contempt. 

It was hard to tell how much of 
the feel of Lucky Jim was an acci- 
dent of its subject-matter, but with 
That Uncertain Feeling his tone and 
“myth” have been made clear. In 
the second book as in the first, the 
protagonist rejects respectability and 
a good job, because they demand 
the surrender of personal intransi- 
gence and an allegiance to a class he 
cannot feel his own. In both, the cli- 
max is sentimental and unconvinc- 
ing, betraying (especially in the sec- 
ond) a desire to achieve an up-end- 
ing even at the cost of probability. 

Happy poverty versus miserable 
properity is the choice, peace with 
the humble or neurosis with preten- 
tions—though, indeed, the gap be- 
tween the poles of the rather shabby 
world Amis imagines is small. The 
hero’s decision is compelled in each 
case by the moral of the work rather 
than its logic, as is his reward: vir- 
tue without melancholy. This is not 
only a formula which rejects the 
stereotypes of earlier, more “sensi- 
tive” literature; it also risks, per- 
haps even courts, popularity. To 
choose the public belly-laugh over the 
private tear is to strike for a place on 
the best-seller list. 

Amis is, of course, not merely 
moral and sentimental; his more 
maudlin side is, indeed, usually con- 
fined to his happy endings and a few 
preparatory hints for those endings. 
All before is brutal and absurd, a 
series of indignities that are not per- 
mitted to cloak themselves in nobil- 
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ity. Here is a husband trying to 
strike a convincing attitude before a 
jealous and reproachful wife: 

“ ‘No, we just met by chance. Hon- 
estly.” 

“‘T bet she was glad to see you 
like that.’ 

“ Like what?’ 

“*You’ve got a bogey on your 
nose. Improves your looks no end.’ 

“I was near the mirror I used for 
shaving and which hung above the 
washbasin. I peeped in and saw the 
bogey. It was large and vermiform 
and clung to the wing of my right 
nostril. I removed it, feeling a little 
downcast. Even the dignity of 
Charles I on the scaffold, I reasoned, 
would have been deflated by the 
executioner telling him what Jean 
had just told me... .” 

The hero’s choice is not general- 
ized into large political or social 
terms. It is played out as the strug- 
gle for some minor poet, a teaching 
appointment, a promotion in a li- 
brary. And it is translated, in large 
part, into sexual terms, the sex ren- 
dered with comic exaggeration or 
crude candor, never lyrically or 
with Lawrentian abandon. The pro- 
tagonist is never too enraptured not 
to worry about contraception or 
about sand in his drawers. 

In That Uncertain Feeling, a brief 
adulterous adventure with an arty 
lady, whose “English” English in a 
Welsh setting betrays her class pre- 
tensions along with her literary ones, 
is used to symbolize the temptation 
of the honest though horny protago- 
nist to betray his class and his own 
lack of ambition. It is, in this sense, 
not unlike the sexual-social novels 
of Cesare Pavese (Fra Donne Sole, 
for instance); and its promised cli- 
max confirms the resemblance to 
Italian neo-realism. The temptress, 
finally possessed in the midst of a 
beach party and then rejected, at- 
tempts to kill herself and her uncer- 
tain lover by cracking up a car at 
high speed. 

Kingsley Amis, however, finally 
refuses the tragic conclusion his 
fable seems to demand. The rejected 


woman does not die; and the piv- 
tagonist, now clear about his duty, 
returns to his wife, who seems at 
first to have been driven by his in- 
fidelity into an affair of revenge 
with an utterly hopeless sod of a 
Welsh poet, modeled with painful 
obviousness on the worst aspects of 
Dylan Thomas. 

But the wife has, of course, really 
remained faithful throughout. The 
book ends on the note of jolly farce 
with which it had treated earlier the 
first near-climax of the hero’s affair: 
a climax that found him leaping 
from a window just ahead of a re- 
turning husband, dressed in an 18th- 
century Welsh costume and a blond 
wig with pigtails, and set him finally 
racing at full-speed across an empty 
field (still in costume) to avoid the 
amorous advances of a drunken 
workman. 

This is, of course, shameless bur- 
lesque, a scene out of P. G. Wode- 
house; and it is this irreverent 
blending of Pavese and Wodehouse, 
old farce and new realism, which, 
joined to the flirtation with tragedy, 
gives to the novel its characteristic 
flavor. It is this evasive and ironic 
technique, this marriage of wit and 
incoherence, which I have earlier 
called “American.” That Uncertain 
Feeling is not (almost by definition) 
a finished work, but it is for me a 
compelling, an almost balefully fasci- 
nating one, mined throughout by a 
continually shifting mockery that fi- 
nally threatens the work itself—and 
may be intended to! 

Its mean world and its absurd un- 
hero, I must confess, I do not find 
either utterly unbelievable or un- 
familiar. I would hate to say point- 
blank that I consider them distress- 
ingly like my own world and my- 
self, but they are not entirely with- 
out points of resemblance. And I am, 
finally, willing to forgive Mr. Amis 
his clowning, his sentimentality and 
his incoherence, for showing me s0 
unflatteringly an image of the ex- 
perience we share and making it 
possible for me to laugh even as I 
acknowledge it. 
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The Struggle for Our National Wealth 


Tomorrew’s Birthright. 
By Barrow Lyons. 
Funk & Wagnall. 424 pp. $5.00. 


THE Biblical admonition, “As ye 
sow, so shall ye reap,” was never 
more applicable in any field of hu- 
man affairs than it is today in the 
sphere of governmental policies on 
natural resources. That is the central 
theme of Tomorrow’s Birthright, a 
penetrating analysis by Barrow Lyons 
of the problems and pressures which 
mold the handling of our nation’s 
natural wealth. It is an excellent doc- 
umentation of the political and eco- 
nomic forces currently embroiled in 
a policy battle which, although flar- 
ing hotly now, may have its really 
vital significance in the lives of those 
yet unborn. 

Lyons is well qualified to make this 
political and economic interpretation 
of the fight for control of resources. 
First as a journalist and later in Gov- 
ernment, he has had an opportunity 
to view, close up, the facets of this 
struggle. In Tomorrow’s Birthright, 
he gives expression to a wide knowl- 
edge acquired through years of first- 
hand experience in business, corpo- 
rate finance and resource develop- 
ment. 

But Lyons does not assay only the 
economic and political facts and fig- 
ures involved. He also shows the 
meaning of the resource battle in 
human terms—the spiritual values 
involved if generations to come find 
themselves critically short of raw ma- 
terials needed to sustain life. He feels 
that an hour of decision is at hand 
and we must find answers to the 
questions about utilization of Na- 
ture’s bounty. 

Unless the answers are found, Ly- 
ons says, “we must continue to move 
headlong, and more or less heedless, 
into a period when resources will not 
meet our needs, when physical stand- 
ards of living will decline, and when 
Government will regulate virtually 
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every phase of our lives.” “Relations 
of man to man,” he adds, “would be- 
come completely cynical because little 
room would be left for generosity.” 
There is ample evidence to indi- 
cate that some elements of modern 
society regard this generation as the 
last one likely to inhabit the Earth. 
Certainly no other country has been 
more profligate in using up its re- 
sources than has America. It was 
only 150 years ago that Lewis and 
Clark lighted the first white man’s 
campfire on sands of Pacific beaches, 
after a hazardous trek across Ameri- 
ca’s unmapped hinterlands. Yet, to- 
day the toll of depleted mines and 
forests, of eroded hills and farmland, 
of polluted rivers and streams, of 
decimated buffalo herds and _ lost 
passenger-pigeon flights forms a 
shameful and inexcusable record. 
Tomorrow’s Birthright, however, is 
not an alarmist’s treatise. Lyons ex- 
plains that we have “the technical 
knowledge with which to handle, at 
least for a time, the supply situation 


for the larger world population that 
is inevitably on its way.” Technol- 
ogy is not the realm where we are 
lacking. “We do not yet have the 
political organization to bring about 
intelligent resource management 
within our own country, much less 
the world community,” he points out. 
“Here is a task requiring all of the 
imagination, resourcefulness and 
character that the human race can 
muster if ultimate disaster is to be 
avoided—and if we are to stave off 
indefinitely another world war.” 

Principal contenders in the strug- 
gle for natural wealth are aptly por- 
trayed by Mr. Lyons. He delves into 
the governmental policies established 
to guard against runaway “give- 
aways,” their origins and their de- 
fenders. He also delineates the nature 
of the opposition, the opportunists 
who eye the forests, rivers and min- 
eral deposits of the nation as their 
private preserves to be tapped with 
little consideration for future conse- 
quences. 
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His chapters on public power and 
the development of America’s water- 
ways give case histories to explain 
why special interests have been espe- 
cially covetous in these fields. The 
role of the private electric utilities in 
shaping present Administration pol- 
icy dealing with electrical energy is 
especially revealing. Lyons shows 
how powerful lobby or corporate or- 


ganizations spend some $20 million 
annually to influence public thinking 
and to sell the “creeping socialism” 
theme. Impressive as this amount of 
money may seem, it is a small invest- 
ment to capture the stakes involved. 
The nation’s energy resources would 
be a never-ending bonanza. 

Lyons repeatedly underscores the 
fact that it is not know-how that we 


lack. Our shortcoming is mostly a 
lack of statesmanship in the forming 
and carrying out of governmental 
policy. Why this is so—the financial 
and political pressure of vested inter- 
ests, control of policy-making ma- 
chinery by hand-picked lackeys—is 
probed in Lyons’s factual exposition. 
He leaves no doubt that today’s poli- 
cies shape tomorrow’s birthright. 





Russia in War and Cold War 


Six Keys to the Soviet System. 
By Bertram D. Wolfe. 
Beacon. 258 pp. $3.50. 


It 1s not the function of a reviewer 
to criticize a book for not doing 
something it never set out to do. But 
it does lie within the reviewer’s prov- 
ince to criticize a book for attempting 
one thing while doing another. The 
author of the massive Three Who 
Made a Revolution knows the risks 
of trying to define six, or any other 
number, of “keys” to the “Soviet 
system.” When Mr. Wolfe selects 18 
magazine articles that he has written 
during the course of the past 15 
years, divides them into six groups 
bearing such titles as “First Key: The 
Struggle for Power,” “Second Key: 
The Coordination of Culture.” and 
so on, he does less than justice either 
to himself or to his project. Mr. 
Wolfe’s energy, learning and convic- 
tions have made him a great his- 
torian and biographer of the Russian 
Revolution and its leaders. And the 
shorter reviews, essays and memo- 
randa that he has written on current 
developments deserve to be preserved 
in book form. They also make en- 
grossing reading. But there is no 
need to gild the lily—or, rather, to 
paint the lily like the rose. 

With these strictures out of the 
way, it is a pleasure to commend all 
the longer essays in this volume and 
some of the shorter ones. The book 
opens with two contributions to For- 
eign Affairs: “The Struggle for the 
Succession” from its July 1953 issue 
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Reviewed by Quincy Howe 


ABC news analyst and commentator ; 
author, “A World History of Our Own Times” 


and “A New Look at the Soviet ‘New 
Look?” from its January 1955 issue. 
The first dissects the system that 
Stalin’s successors inherited; the sec- 
ond reminds us that they remain 
Stalin’s men. The essays on coordina- 
tion of culture spell out just how 
accurately George Orwell’s 1984 pro- 
jected the near, if not the distant, 
future. Mr. Wolfe also has the cour- 
age to speak well of the Korean War 
and the decision not to return the 
North Korean and Chinese prisoners 
by force: 

“It told the victims of totalitarian 
oppression that at last we recognized 
them as our potential allies and knew 
how to make a distinction between 
the government that oppresses them 
and its first and chief victims. That 
decision on the part of the United 
Nations did more than all its other 
acts, save only the defense of Korea, 
to make a general war less likely.” 

On the subject of internal Soviet 
policy, Mr. Wolfe points out that the 
Soviet state “did not begin to dic- 
tate in detail until the danger was 
passed, just as the Menshevik party 
was not finally outlawed until the 
Civil War and Polish War were safe- 
ly over.” The First Five Year Plan 
ran to 1747 pages; the Third to 238; 
the Fifth to three-and-a-half “con- 
taining nothing but propaganda slo- 
gans and fraudulent percentages.” In 
short, every day in every way the 


totalitarian system grows by what it 
feeds on. 

Mr. Wolfe is at his best discussing 
how that system has developed inside 
the Soviet Union and how it affects 
the rest of the world. Others have 
written with more authority than he 
on China, Poland and Yugoslavia. In 
his epilogue, “These Weapons Are 
in Our Hands,” he reprints a short 
memorandum he wrote when he was 
chief ideological adviser to the Voice 
of America. It consisted, not of six 
keys to the Soviet system, but of six 
advantages the free nations have over 
the Communist nations—as advocates 
of agrarian reform, of peace and dis- 
armament, of workers’ rights. of civil 
liberties, of nationalism, and of free- 
dom of thought, speech and worship. 
Although he quotes Hannah Arendt’s 
Origins of Totalitarianism, Mr. Wolfe 
does not stress, as she and others 
have done. the irrational elements 
in totalitarianism. In spite of. per- 
haps because of, his own saturation 
in the words and works of Marx. 
Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin. Bertram 
D. Wolfe has returned to the political 
and philosophic assumptions of 
Locke, Jefferson and the Adamses on 
which our American tradition rests. 
His most recent book does offer. in 
passing, some keys to understanding 
the Soviet system, but its outstand- 
ing quality is its firm adherence to 
the best elements in our own. 
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The Polities of John Dos Passos 


Reviewed by Robert Gorham Davis 


Professor of English, Smith College; frequent 
contributor, N. Y. “Times Book Review” 


The Theme Is Freedom. 
By John Dos Passos. 
Dodd, Mead. 262 pp. $3.50. 


THE characteristic technique of 
John Dos Passos’s great trilogy 
U.S.A. was montage, as Sergei Eisen- 
stein defined that term in his book 
Film Form. Eisenstein made montage 
the basis of all art. Words, colors, 
sounds, shapes, and social products 
and actions of all kinds are taken 
freely out of their original contexts 
and put into juxtapositions which 
show new kinds of relatedness in in- 
dividual and social history, and 
which therefore create in the audi- 
ence new emotions and awareness. 
Dos Passos is indebted to Joyce, of 
course, for some of his techniques, 
but there is in U.S.A., as there is not 
in Ulysses, excited response to the 
violent release of new social forces 
al the time of the First World War, 
an excitement dramatized in rhythms 
and formulae derived from German 
Expressionism. 

Despite all that has happened po- 
litically in the two decades since 
U.S.A. was published, a good deal of 
this revolutionary excitement, this 
air of momentousness, is still alive in 
the book because it finds fresh and 
suitable sensuous expression. Nearly 
everything in the work, from the 
speeches of Woodrow Wilson to the 
lovemaking of youngsters canoeing 
in a thunderstorm, takes on emo- 
tional relatedness. Through colloca- 
tions and recurrences, all the history 
of the period is made to seem 
Vibrantly present even in the most 
private moments of the characters’ 
lives, 

In The Theme Is Freedom, a vol- 
ume of very personal historical retro- 
spect, Dos Passos also uses the tech- 
nique of juxtaposition, putting his 
new political self beside his old one. 
He prints a series of excerpts from 
his social or political reporting since 
1926, following each excerpt with a 
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comment which contrasts with it his 
present view or tells what he might 
have added or omitted originally if 
he had been writing from his present 
perspective. The events described all 
contain threats to freedom. 

Dos Passos was driven out of Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, and Harlan, Ken- 
tucky, when he was on committees of 
writers trying to help the workers in 


the historic strikes there. He talked to 
Sacco and Vanzetti in the Dedham 
Jail, to the bonus marchers at Ana- 
costia Flats, and to Harry Hopkins in 
the White House. He was in Russia 
in 1928, just after Trotsky was ex- 
pelled, when the Stalinist ice age was 
settling down over the arts, though he 
did not recognize this then. Writing 
for the New Masses in the mid-Twen- 
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ties, he became a fellow-traveler long 
before the other American writers 
who moved leftward. He broke ear- 
lier, too, and very emphatically, after 
he saw at first hand how the Commu- 
nists behaved in the Spanish Civil 
War. An old friend of his was 
executed by one of their “special 
sections.” “Fascists and Communists 
alike shot the best men first.” 

His experiences as a war corre- 
spondent in the Pacific destroyed, he 
said, “the last trace of leftist cate- 
gorizing.” He came home with a deep 
respect for the professionals in the 
three military services and for the 
way they administered the liberated 
islands. In Germany immediately 
after the war, however, Dos Passos 
was disturbed by our vengeance poli- 
cies against the German people, and 
by the indifference of those prosecut- 
ing the war criminals at Nuremberg 
to what was happening in the coun- 
tries swallowed up by Russia. After 
the Second World War, he found 
himself dismissed as a reactionary 
because he thought that the tremen- 
dous political-economic power of 
control from above amassed by the 
New Deal in the United States and 
the Labor party in England made 
them more of a threat to individual 
freedom than the “fabled House of 
Morgan which had been the bogey of 
our youth.” 

The quoted excerpts from earlier 
writing in The Theme Is Freedom are 
intrinsically more interesting, more 
vivid than the commentary which 
accompanies them. By presenting a 
fair sampling of his political report- 
ing over the years, Dos Passos avoids 
the temptation to exaggerate or mini- 
mize which most former pro-Commu- 
nists yield to when they try to re- 
create what they stood for in the 
Thirties. But, in the comments which 
accompany these excerpts, some dis- 
tortion of perspective does occur. 
Knowing Dos Passos’s present posi- 
tion, we are not surprised that he 
considers a vote for Roosevelt for a 
third term in 1940 to have been a 
worse mistake than a protest vote for 


Foster and Ford in 1932. 


It is a credit to Dos Passos’s per- 
ception and moral courage that he 
became ardently anti-Communist so 
early and stayed that way through 
all the changes in national sentiment. 
But this leads him to underplay emo- 
tionally and historically the effect of 
Hitler’s rise to power. Speaking of 
Communist dirty work in this coun- 
try, he says, “The American liberals 
were too busy hating Hitler to see 
anything amiss.” And he is con- 
cerned about the terrible revelations 
at Nuremberg primarily as they en- 
courage a policy of vengeance on our 
part and divert attention from the 
monstrous inhumanity of Stalin’s 
regime. 

Particularly significant, so far as 
his own fiction is concerned, is his 
comment on the American literary 
Left. Dos Passos describes it as a 
temporary alliance between Green- 
wich Village Bohemianism and mili- 
tant trade-unionism. American writ- 
ers were having a delayed response 
to artistic innovations which had 
started in Europe back in the !9th 
century and were there more substan- 
tially grounded in social revolutions. 
If we now look back to the Twenties, 
“those years seem years of after- 
glow. When we were living them, 
they seemed the dawn of an immense, 
magnificent era.” 

This does not go very far to ex- 
plain why Dos Passos’s fiction lost 
its imaginative and stylistic richness 
and depth precisely at the moment 
when he came to a profound and 
more tragic understanding of Com- 
munism because of his Spanish ex- 
periences and began to move back 
toward traditional American demo- 
cratic individualism. Perhaps none 
of the major writers, Hemingway, 
Faulkner, Fitzgerald and others, who 
developed their characteristic styles 
and attitudes in the Twenties, ad- 
vanced as far beyond their work of 
that period as such brilliant begin- 
nings led critics to hope. But none 
lost his style in the manner of Dos 
Passos. On the other hand, none of 
them had, so early or so dominantly 
as Dos Passos, found imaginative in- 
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spiration in collective experience and 
in revolutionary millenarianism. In 
a later preface to One Man’s Initia- 
tion, first published in 1920, Dos 
Passos spoke of it as expressing 
“some of the enthusiasms and some 
of the hopes of young men already 
marked for slaughter in that year of 
enthusiasms and hopes beyond other 
years, the year of the October Revo- 
lution.” 

In U.S.A. at its best moments, 
there is a sense of the pretty complete 
interpenetration of the individual 
and social, and all the very diverse 
juxtaposed elements, private and 
public, seem to borrow excitement 
from each other. We are over- 
whelmed by the simultaneity of so 
much highly particularized, sensu- 
ous experience that all bears, some- 
how, the character of the epoch. Even 
the prevailing decay and defeat in 
The Big Money are the result of 
dynamism working through indi- 
vidual lives toward some social cata- 
clysm which will inevitably trans- 
form all consciousness. 

When Dos Passos moved back 
from totalitarian determinism toward 
democratic concepts of individual 
freedom and moral responsibility, 
such a vision was no longer possible. 
Obviously, quite different techniques 
were required if personal experience 
was to be given intensity and mean- 
ing which it could no longer derive 
from its participation in collective 
historical tendencies. But Dos Passos 
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apparently found that he could not 
concentrate on the moral relations 
among individuals which make the 
plots of the traditional novel. What 
he had seen of Communism in Spain 
and the rise of bureaucracy in all 
Western countries made him as pre- 
occupied as ever with totalitarian 
political processes, but now they were 
no longer the progressive forces in a 
vast pattern of interaction which was 
reflected in all human awareness. 
They were negative, inimical, and 
there was no way in which they could 
be identified stylistically with the 
richness of very varied individual ex- 
periences as they had been in the 
complex rhythms and almost mystic 
total participation of U.S.A. In fact, 
his change in political values cut 
Dos Passos off from imaginative 
identification with the most positive 
social moments in his own past, and 
yet he had to keep using this past in 
the series of novels which followed 
U.S.A., for he was writing against 
Communism and this had been his 
experience of it. But the writing be- 
came less and less imaginative. 

The pattern of The Theme Is Free- 
dom is very much like that of the 
later novels. The earlier leftist ex- 
periences are lived through in order 
that they can be denied. Yet, the 
denial, which is right, is meager and 
colorless beside the romantic accept- 
ance, which proved wrong. An ab- 
stract statement of faith in self-gov- 
ernment and in the eventual goodness 
of man has to compete with the 
earlier images of sexual adventures 
in Caribbean ports or the bright glow 
of Smolny on the first nights of the 
Revolution. Seeing the swift pace of 
Communist conquest and appalled by 
what seems to him the failure of most 
Americans to understand what is hap- 
pening to their liberties, Dos Passos 
lets history demand what sacrifice it 
will in the color and range of his 
writing so long as he can keep say- 
ing what he feels needs to be said. 
Anyone reading The Theme Is Free- 
dom will deeply respect the courage 
and dignity and pertinence of this 
new warning. 
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heroes. . . . And there’s more than 
one.” 

Trouble with Miss Gordon, she’s 
got so many myths in here that the 
reader spins like a dervish trying to 
follow them. St. Eustace. Lilith, St. 
Catherine of Siena, Hart Crane under 
another name, a prize bull, a mad 
old man (several mad old men, actu- 
ally), a mutilated child, a merrily 
wise nun all swim in and out of the 
story trailing mythic meaning behind 
them. And these are only the back- 
ground characters: There are, be- 
sides, a poet who can’t write any 
more, his wealthy wife who is a child 
of nature, a homosexual painter, a 
psychiatrist, his first wife who is 
probably a saint, various men and 
women representing (I would guess) 
the Death Urge, including the poet’s 
temptress who equates with Lilith— 
and here we go round again. Miss 
Gordon has been blest with a vision 
of the Wasteland and one or more 
roads out of it and has tried to tell 
about it with great sincerity and con- 
cern, but the result is a confused and 
disorganized book. 

Which is too bad, for Miss Gordon 
is a writer of fine perception and tal- 
ent. What she has seen about the 
world is true, and some of it is very 
vivid indeed. But she has not suc- 
ceeded in relating her truths to each 
other. Contradictory and tautologous, 
they riot about in a nightmarish con- 
fusion instead of supporting each 
other toward a central meaning, in a 
unified pattern. 

At this point Miss Gordon might 
well cry: “But what has truth to do 
with a unified pattern? Is not all 
creative ability lost, like Tom Clai- 
borne, the written-out poet, in the 
confused Wasteland of mechanized 
Death-in-Life, along with the life- 
giving Bull and those precious saints 


who are the Fools of God? Have we 
not created the nightmare by deny- 
ing them? What do you want—a 
neatly told story with a moral tag at 
the end, or poetic truth?” 

Well, I would be willing to vote 
for poetic truth, but I would also sug- 
gest that a novel can in fact convey 
poetic truth only when its own rules 
are not violated. Novels belong to 
the humanist tradition, not the 
mythic. They demand a unified pat- 
tern worked out through the medium 
of characters who grow beyond life- 
size at their peril: when they do so, 
they are dependent—-if they are to he 
convincing—upon the formal skill of 
the novelist as well as upon his vision. 
Certainly a good novel implies more 
than it says. and is greater than the 
sum of its parts. But it necessarily be- 
gins with characters cut to human 
size and driven by human motiva- 
tions. Kafka’s characters and Joyce’s, 
even H. C. Earwicker, establish 
themselves as human before they 
grow past this state. and it is only 
because they do so that we can go— 
and grow—along with them. 

But Miss Gordon’s characters. it 
seems to me. have begun as concepts 





and images and wear their masks of 
human personalities only half-suc- 
cessfully. They do not act. They are 
driven. By what? By religious neces- 
sity, or by esthetic necessity? I’m not 
at all sure, and 1 wonder whether 
Miss Gordon means to identify the 
two urges. To do so is a particularly 
tempting fallacy these days—largely, 
I suppose, because so few people 
have had any experience of either. 
But they are not the same. and 
though the true myths combine them, 
they do not confuse them. At the core 
of every myth is a religious experi 
ence. Esthetic logic serves to shape 
it for communication and transmis- 
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sion. The two things belong together, 
but they are not identical. Perhaps 
Miss Gordon is saying that esthetics 
is only a way-station on the road to 
religion. a fork in the road where it 
is as easy to go wrong as to go right. 
But there is still an ambivalence be- 
tween the two sets of values that 
leaves the reader confused. 

Let me end by saying that Miss 
Gordon deserves honor for what she 
has tried to do. The humanist novel 


is in danger of running itself into the 
ground. No doubt it will profit by an 
injection of poetry and of myth, both 
of which, over millennia, gave a sig- 
nificance to life which many people 
feel to be missing today. Miss Gor- 
don’s human sympathy and insight fit 
her for this task and I hope she will 
go on working at it. In this book, I 
think she is still seeing too multifari- 
ously, has not yet achieved the sim- 
plicity and unity of vision that must 


be necessary for the very difficult 
thing she wants to do. Her too-many 
characters are aspects of each other, 
her too-many stories run parallel to 
each other. They do not deepen. they 
obscure the central channel and the 
central meaning. “There is one story 
and one story only that will prove 
worth your telling,” says Robert 
Graves in “To Juan at the Winter 
Solstice.” I would like to read Miss 
Gordon’s one story when she finds it. 
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INTERPRETATIONS of the Soviet sys- 
tem run in three parallel lines which, 
prolonged to infinity, would never 
meet, 

First, there is that sophisticated 
headline ignorance that takes the 
latest pronouncement or zig or zag 
of tactical maneuver for a new trend 
which will transform the system and 
alter its long-range aims. 

Second, there is a well-intentioned 
scholarship committed to an abstract 
and dogmatic belief in the dynamic 
tendency of all things and systems to 
change. Since change must come, 
each latest move is the beginning of 
the confidently postulated “stabiliza- 
tion” or “erosion” which will make 
totalitarianism like any other sys- 
tem. What these scholars would make 
of monarchical absolutism, which 
grew and expanded during several 
centuries, or of oriental despotism, 
which survived invasion and up- 
heaval for cycles of centuries or 
millennia, is hard to say. Since their 
dogmas forbid them to see that some 
Systems may possess built-in staying 
powers which enlarge their funda- 
mental characteristics rather than 
eroding them, the dynamics of total- 
itarianism is a closed book to them. 

The third current seeks to examine 
totalitarianism in its own terms, un- 
cover its underlying dynamics, put 
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each tactical zigzag into the context 
of the overall strategic aims and 
long-range trends. One of the most 
valuable and impressive studies of 
this third type to have appeared in a 
long time is Zbigniew K. Brzezinski’s 
The Permanent Purge. 

The whole nightmarish history of 
the purges is in Mr. Brzezinski’s 
pages: the fluctuating statistics as 
far as “archeological” research will 
yield them; the official slogans and 
explanations; the 
niques, purposes and scope of the 


changing — tech- 


purge in each period from the seizure 
of power by Stalin to the purges ac- 
companying Khrushchev’s rise to 
dominance. And—most important— 
there is a study at once solid and 
brilliant of the rationale of this 
logical irrational process, the uses 
or functions it serves in totalitarian 
statecraft, the way it arises out of, 
strengthens, intensifies and _perpet- 
uates the totalist regime, and the 
perils it presents to totalitarianism 
when it acquires, as in the Yezhov- 
shchina, a dynamic of its own. 
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OTALITARIANISM is often treated 
Ye merely a variant of a catch- 
all category called “the garrison 
state”’—a category invented to ob- 
scure the differences between the 
totalist and all forms of limited state. 
More frequently still, it is treated 
as only the latest variant of age-old 
tyranny or absolutism, 

But traditional absolutism and 
autocracy, as Mr, Brzezinski points 
out, are concerned above all with 
preventing change, with maintaining 
the status quo, with a return to the 
past or a freezing of the present; 
while totalitarianism is dedicated to 
“the future,” has a vested interest 
in permanent revolution from above, 
aims to use power not to keep things 
as they are but to transform them— 
to create, as rapidly and as ruthlessly 
as the recalcitrant human material 
will permit, a new man and a new 
society. Indeed, it aims at a new 
universe organized according to its 
own dogmatic blueprint of what the 
future must be. 

This type of regime’s overmaster- 
ing fear is that it will grow soft or 
lax or complacent, that the resistant 
human material will slow it up, that 
the revolution itself will slow up or 
cease or be reversed. It cannot allow 
society to settle down and develop 
stable relations. It makes war even 
on the enduring loyalties which it 
cannot altogether root out, and seeks 
to master and transform them into 
“transmission belts.” It cannot per- 
mit devolution and decentralization 
of power, or the formation of or- 
ganizations independent of it. or the 
development of little nests of local 
or amical or familial solidarity. It 
dare not let the party which is its 
instrument turn into a “debating 
society” or grow complacent and 
soft. It lives on combat, requires 
enemies and dangers; when it can- 
not find them, it can and does—and 
must—invent them. It cannot permit 
silence and mere obedience to take 
the place of perpetual enthusiasm. 

The “garrison state,” if and when 
such a thing exists, may subordinate 
everything else to the needs of war; 





but the totalist state turns everything 
into a “front,” a campaign, a battle, 
a war. It believes, as Lenin put it. 
that “great historical questions can 
only be solved by violence” and 
politicalizes every question into a 
great historical question. It must be 
forever speeding up industrialization, 
plowing up new lands, abolishing 
private farms or parcels, strengthen- 
ing its power, winning new parts 
of the world, ferreting out enemies, 
fighting alien and hostile ideologies, 
and the “alien and bourgeois sur- 
vivals” inherent in the human being. 
It must keep its party, its officials, its 
subjects keyed up, vigilant, un- 
settled. It has a vested interest in 
perpetual change and perpetual in- 
stability. 

Hence, the purge, Mr. Brzezinski 
finds, is an inherently permanent 
process of Soviet totalitarianism. 
How else can it keep its party in 
shape, contrive promotions, keep so- 
ciety atomized, settle the problem of 
a succession, eliminate contending 
lines and competing leaderships? 

_ But since the purge operates with- 

in a rapidly changing political and 
social framework, it too has under- 
gone a considerable evolution with 
regard to its scope, targets, tech- 
niques and immediate objectives at 
different phases of the existence of 
the totalitarian party and system. 


VEN BEFORE he took power, 

Lenin was concerned to have 
“an iron discipline bordering on 
military discipline,” a “powerful, 
authoritative center wielding wide 
powers and enjoying the universal 
confidence of its members,” and a 
“self-cleansing” mechanism, which 
“requires a severe struggle against 
splitters and coteries . . . and against 
every kind of conciliatory attitude 
toward these anti-party groups . . - 
and against the agents of enemy 
classes that penetrate our ranks.” 
After the Party took power, it was 
never to be allowed to forget that 
“the corpse of bourgeois society can- 
not be nailed down in a coffin and 
buried in the cemetery. It decom: 
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poses in our midst, rots and con- 
taminates us ourselves.” 

Upon taking power, Mr. Brzezin- 
ski’s analysis continues, the Party is 
concerned to subvert all restraints, 
constitutional, organizational, tradi- 
tional or biological, which may limit 
that power or limit its efforts to plow 
up the present with the iron plow 
of revolution and sow the seeds of 
the future. Being possessed of ab- 
solute truth and alone qualified to 
interpret it, the leadership proceeds 





LENIN: THE CORPSE DECOMPOSES 


to remake the Party in the course of 
its efforts to remake man in the 
image of its blueprint. 

At an early stage in this process, 
it begins to root out the classes which 
it has doomed to extinction, but this, 
the author tells us, is the terror, 
aimed principally at the outsider. It 
may be related to the purge, as when 
the Party sets out to purge its ranks 
of members of alien class origin, but 
terror and purge do not necessarily 
coincide since one is aimed primarily 
at society as a whole, the other pri- 
marily at one’s comrades. Atomiza- 
tion of society, too, is rather a func- 
tion of the terror, although the purge 
helps on the principle: If you want 
your enemies to fear you, murder 
your friends, 

Next the Party turns the weapon 
of purge on those who were won to 
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it by its success, since they are likely 
to be careerists rather than fanatics. 
But such is the dialectics of the purge 
that a little later it is turned against 
its idealists or fanatics, for they are 
not passive instruments but potential 
challengers of the infallibility of the 
infallible, and potential competitors. 

By that time, since everybody is 
obliged to agree enthusiastically with 
the truth revealed by its infallible 
possessors, it has become impossible 
to tell who in his heart disagrees. The 
thermometer of opposition having 
been broken, the leaders instinctively 
fear that the quicksilver of opposi- 
tion lies everywhere. “Absence of 
enemies does not mean that the re- 
gime has none, but that the secret 
police has failed to uncover them.” 
The self-imposed isolation, which is 
but the reverse side of the universally 
imposed conformity. breeds universal 
suspicion. The politicalization of 
everything—art, science, industry, 
agriculture, quantity, tempo—makes 
every failure an act of deliberate 
sabotage. The refractory human ma- 
terial makes enmity peer out from 
everywhere, and the unreality of the 
imposed picture makes dangers easy 
to manufacture. 

At this stage, according to the 
author, the purge may tend to ac- 
quire a momentum of its own and 
get out of hand: The purge of the 
Party blends with and merges into 
the terror over society, and we get 
the Yezhovshchina. Everyone is 
forced to become either an accom- 
plice or a victim, or first an accom- 
plice. then a victim. 

At the 13th Party Congress 
(1924), Stalin told his delegates: “I 
believe that sometimes, from time to 
time, the master must without fail 
go through the ranks of the Party 
with a broom in his hands.” But 
fifteen years later (1939) he felt 
compelled to tell the 18th Party Con- 
gress: “Undoubtedly, we shall have 
no further need of resorting to the 
method of mass purge.” Thereafter, 
with the possible exception of the 
period initiated by the “doctors’ 
plot” a few weeks before his death, 
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he limited himself to the controlled, 
rational or planned purge. 

Thus, it was Stalin, not Khrush- 
chev or Mikoyan, who called off this 
aspect of “Stalinism.” The book re- 
turns to the quieter but no less fear- 
ful outlines of the controlled purges 
conducted by Zhdanov, Malenkov. 
Khrushchev, Company 
under Stalin’s direction at the end 
of World War II; then the purge 
which Beria began as he reached out 
for power, the purge Khrushchev 


Beria and 
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and Malenkov conducted against the 
Beriaites, and finally the purge 
Khrushchev initiated in paving his 
way to power and preparing the 20th 
Congress. Brzezinski reminds us that 
Khrushchev removed approximately 
half the regional secretaries during 
1954. His book was completed too 
early to list the startling number of 
removals of Malenkov appointees 
from July 1955, when the date of 
the 20th Congress was set, to Feb- 
ruary 14, 1956, when it convened. 
And, of course, the post-Congress 
purges are yet to be heard from, but 
with quiet confidence, albeit tenta- 
tively, the author indicates the pos- 
sible targets. 


ERHAPS the most common error 
Pi: study refutes is the notion 
that purges come because the regime 
is afraid of the outside world, and 
that, if the outside world would 
“meet it half way,” it would “relax” 
its regime. The author reveals a 
much more complicated relationship 
of simultaneous purge in one field 
and relaxation in another, and a 
tendency to let up altogether when 
the regime is really in fear of its 
safety. 

Not until the Civil War and Polish 
War were safely over did Lenin 
abolish all freedom for other parties 
and for factions in his own party. 
At a moment when he was purging 
his party most drastically, he was 
granting the outsider the economic 
concessions of the NEP. Only after 
Stalin had completely consolidated 
his power, defeated all possible com- 
petitors and won their acquiescence 





to his line and leadership did he 
venture to abandon the pretense of 
collective leadership, to exterminate 
the vanquished, and permit himself 
the luxury of inventing enemies. But 
when World War II seriously threat- 
ened the existence of his power, he 
relaxed once more, granting scope to 
church and national feeling and 
rumors of decollectivization and de- 
Triumphant and 


mocracy. secure 


once more, he began the great 
Zhdanov intellectual purge at home 
and the ruthless terror in the satellite 
lands. “To expect a fundamental mel- 
lowing in the political system of the 
USSR,” says the author in his con- 
cluding chapter, “is to show a great 
misunderstanding of the nature of 
totalitarianism and to engage in a 
dangerous underestimation of the 
compelling logic of 
rule. . . . It is its drive toward the 
millennium which is the real source 
of totalitarian power and the justifi- 


totalitarian 


cation for its coercion. . . . The 
original terror, even if intended to 
be temporary, has committed the re- 
gime beyond the power of recall to 
the further extension of its power 
and to the continued maintenance of 
its coercive apparatus. .. . The quest 
for absolute power, pursued now for 
[nearly four] decades with a ruth- 
lessness unparalleled in scope in 
. . produced in- 
ternally, as it did externally, its own 
reaction. And the insecurity of the 
regime thus engendered is certainly 
not conducive to the erosion of its 
. The Soviet 


system may rightly be called one of 


modern times. has . 


despotic features. 


permanent purge.” 
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Our Daily Business Novels 


By Seon Manley 


66 HY do you write about busi- 

WH ces?” D. H. Lawrence ha- 
rangued a contemporary. “Business 
is horrid.” With his usual verbal 
aplomb, Lawrence summed up neatly 
an early 20th-century attitude that 
has mantled the arts down to the 
present day. Little by little, however, 
the mantle has been traded in for the 
gray flannel suit. The literary world 
has seen a sudden flux of business 
novels, neatly jacketed, the plots 
creased in the right places and the 
characters manufactured on the as- 
sembly line of contemporary Amer- 
ica. Despite the startling lack of 
depth in such novels as The Man in 
the Gray Flannel Suit, Cash McCall, 
Executive Suite and Sincerely, Willis 
Wayde, the interest aroused by their 
publication is a refreshing indictment 
of many of our literary attitudes. 

Ezra Pound maintained that the 
creative artist was the “antenna of 
the race”: if that is true, so is it true 
that the creative artist is also bound 
to traditions long since abandoned by 
most of his contemporaries. When he 
justly and perceptively allows his art 
to forge its conflict from the impress 
of the past and the urgency of the 
future, he creates most ceeply. If he 
ignores the present, however, he 
alienates himself from his own indi- 
vidual rights—the rights to his own 
audience in his own time. And con- 
temporary writers have not exercised 
that right. 

The question is not why the cur- 
rent business novels are so poor. so 
contrived as art forms, but rather 
why there are so few of them. When 
we were a seafaring people. Melville 
extracted Moby Dick from the omni- 
present waters: it is not impossible 
to contemplate that the same rich 
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lode is available for today’s writers 
in the complex world of American 
business. Such a challenge, however. 
smacks of literary heresy to today’s 
writers. Business is horrid. It is no 
subject for the dedicated literary 
artist. His own psyche, that curious 
quagmire of the 20th century, has a 
narcissistic appeal reflected in every 
pool of contemporary writing; it 
holds him bewitched. 

Our own time is on record against 
personal lyricism. T. S. Eliot, among 
others, thought it necessary to substi- 
tute “an excitement over its own feel- 
ings and a passionate enthusiasm 
over its own passions.” That frame- 
work has given American writers un- 
rivaled technique, but, though it de- 
rides personal lyricism, it still floun- 
ders in terrible subjectivity. The 
novel no longer encompasses the out- 
side world: Characters exist only in 
the eyes of the omniscient narrator, 
the story-line has regressed to one 
man or one woman’s tortuous pil- 
grimage into living—and the result 
is that only a hard-pressed reader 
will invest his time or money in the 
experience. 

The other side of the coin, how- 
ever, is not always worth the literary 
tender. Cash McCall and his col- 
leagues no longer encompass the in- 
side world: The characters on these 
literary business horizons have faces 
as immobile as those found in a con- 
ference room, and the story is moti- 
vated by one word only, “success.” 
As genuine literary experiences. these 
books have all the faults of the junior 
executive; the potential is there, but 
the drive is so tangled in fantasy 
that as novels they never get off the 
ground. Even as_ best-sellers, they 
have a foot on the rung of the ladder, 
but they never get to the top of the 
chart. Success, alas. the pinnacle, 
eludes them. 

The reviewers across the country 
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The TORTURED 
EARTH 


A novel by GERT LEDIG 


The story of 2 days in the battle 

for Leningrad...the book that 

has overwhelmed Germany. 
$3.75 


MOZART 


A biography by ANNETTE KOLB 


A refreshing and sensitive study. 
$4.00 


All books available 
at bookstores everywhere 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY 
Chicago 4 











reacted curiously to this spate of 
business novels. J. P. Marquand, the 
only accomplished writer in their 
midst, has long been established. He 
is sharply placed in the confines of 
“satire,” and his subject matter is 
therefore acceptable. He is the pio- 
neer stock from which the present- 
day business novelist emerged: 
Thematically, the cut of the suit is 
Beacon Hill, but the same machine 
wove the fabric for Brooks Brothers. 
When Cameron Hawley published his 
first book, Executive Suite, however, 
he was all but ignored by the review- 
ers. His success came in paperbacks; 
he was a publishing phenomenon. By 
the time Cash McCall was published, 
the reaction was quite different. 
American reviewers had to face the 
fact that American business existed: 
it dictated its own recognition. Or- 
ville Prescott remarked that Hawley 
“managed to do an exceedingly odd 
thing: He has written a _ novel 
crammed with exact reporting of the 
business world which is amazingly 
romantic in spirit.” 

The romance of business has ap- 
peared throughout our literary his- 
tory in different guises, but the re- 
actions have been quite different. 
After all, it was Theodore Dreiser 
who realized the “psychology of 
clothes”—the first step to the gray 
flannel suit. It was Theodore Dreiser 
in nearly all his novels (and particu- 
larly in the Cowperwood series), it 
was Upton Sinclair. Jacob Riis, etc. 
who gave American literature its first 
glance at America’s industrial world. 

Like all first glances, even those 
of literary giants can be distorted. 
They cried out in perplexity at the 
great changes in the American land- 
scape. “It was the city,” as Arthur 
Schlesinger has said, “rather than 
the unpeopled wilderness that was be- 
ginning to dazzle the imagination of 
the nation.” And the city and indus- 
try. business, went hand in hand. 
Dreiser, the prototype of all young 
dreamers poised against the concrete 
barriers of the city, poised against 
the inflexible demands of success, 
could only cry out eventually against 


“a God who tolerated an industrial 
devil.” 

Curiously enough, poetry rather 
than the novel absorbed the techno- 
logical age more swiftly. But aberra- 
tions occurred even in poetry and 
painting as the “cult of the machine” 
whined through little reviews and 
galleries. The vocabulary of our age, 
nonetheless, was more easily ab- 
sorbed than the world that demanded 
that vocabulary. 

It has taken well over half a cen- 
tury for many of the facets of our 
American life to have been absorbed. 
It is a life that demands to be tran- 
scribed, not in the rebellion of Drei- 
ser, or the easy fantasy of Cash Mc- 
Call which is little better than literary 
automation, but in that rieh transmu- 
tation that can come only from a 
reconciliation to our own time with 
all its majestic failures and rewards. 
Perhaps only an American has been 
subject to the conflicts that would 
make such a transmutation possible. 

Gertrude Stein once said that Eng- 
land created the 19th century and 
America the 20th: 

“The United States, instead of hav- 
ing the feeling of beginning at one 
end and ending at another, had the 
conception of assembling the whole 
thing out of its parts, the whole thing 
which made the 20th century produc- 
tive. The 20th century conceived an 
automobile as a whole, so to speak, 
and then created it, built up out of 
its parts. It was an entirely different 
point of view from the 19th century. 
The 19th century would have seen 
the parts and worked toward the au- 
tomobile through them.” 

The conception of the whole is the 
promise for the work of art. But our 
literature, as Gertrude Stein’s did. 
has too long suffered from fragmen- 
tation. It is time that we conceived 
the whole of our society, of which 
business is one of the greatest themes. 
Such a conception with all its com- 
plexities, neither attacked in vitupera- 
tion nor romanticized in its fallacies, 
might well produce that “great Amer- 
ican novel” every writer, critic and 
reader dreams about. 


The New Leader 
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DEAR EDITOR 


HUTCHINS 


I have read the March 19 New LEApeR, with 
Sidney Hook’s “Six Fallacies of Robert 
Hutchins.” I find hope in these two sentences 
by Mr. Hook: 

“T still have an incorrigible faith in intelli- 
gence and a faith that those who, like Hutchins 
and myself, believe in freedom can settle 
their differences by intelligent discussion in 
order to fight together against the enemies of 
freedom at home and abroad. I have faith 
that he can be persuaded by evidence that 
the picture he has drawn of America is false, 
and that this false picture weakens the strug- 
gle of the free world for survival.” 

As Mr. Hook says, the issues on which 
Hutchins has spoken “are tangled and com- 
plex.” Mr. Hook has honestly tried to sharpen 
the issues. If Mr. Hutchins is not “converted,” 
he is certainly capable of saying why. 

Notre Dame, Ind. —Joun J. Cavanaucu, CSC 





Sidney Hook’s article on Robert Hutchins 
was a masterpiece. Professor Hook shows a 
comprehensive grasp of fundamental principles 
and is not sidetracked by muddled reasoning. 
This is what we need—straight thinking by 
writers and philosophers who clarify rather 
than confuse the’ vital issues of the day. 

We get the opinions of Robert Hutchins and 
others like him in our daily press, but we do 
not get the kind of critical analysis of these 
“masters of obfuscation” that is to be found 
in Tue New Leaver. More power to you. 
Waukegan, Ill. G. Epwarp Linp 


BUND ARCHIVES 


Last December, we informed your readers 
that the Bund Archives of the Jewish Labor 
Movement, dedicated to Franz Kursky, was 
collecting material on the American labor 
movement, and we urged their participation 
in this project if they had such material. I 
am happy to report that the response thus 
far has been excellent. 

Many locals of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, particularly Local 
122 managed by Charles Zimmerman, and 
Local 155 managed by Louis Nelson, have 
been most cooperative. The General Execu- 
tive Board of the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers’ Union, through E. Rabkin, and many 
of its locals have also supplied much material. 

Nevertheless, we are certain that there are 
many more historically significant documents 
in circulation. Therefore, we want once more 
to urge your readers to forward them to the 
Bund Archives, Atran Center for Jewish Cul- 
ture, 25 East 78th Street, New York City. 
New York City Davin MEYER 


May 14, 1956 








| LOOK 
5) LISTEN 
AND LIVE! 


To safeguard the United 
States from the horrors of 
an atomic air attack, civil- 
ian volunteer plane spot- 
ters are urgently needed 
now in the Ground Observer 
Corps. Join now! Contact 
Civil Defense today. 


Keep your eye on the sky in the 
GROUND 
OBSERVER 
CORPS 


Call orwrite Civil Defense 

















THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and _ fraternal 
organizations are requested when 
planning theater parties to do so 


through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
y.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 














JEAN GUY 


SIMMONS - MADISON 


JEAN PIERRE 
AUMONT 
201m Century-Fox 
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Showplece of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“SUPERB! Beautiful film entertainment !"'"—Cameron, News 
dl GRACE KELLY* ALEC GUINNESS «LOUIS JOURDAN 
» THE SWAN" 


AGNES MOOREHEAD - JESSIE ROYCE LANDIS - BRIAN AHERNE 
LEO G. CARROLL - ESTELLE WINWOOD ROBERT COOTE 
CinemaScope and Color + An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “MERRY MINSTRELS” — Brilliant new revue... produced 


by Leonidoff, with the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble... 
\ Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 
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Every 
girl asks in 
= )6~=—Ssheer heart: 
& “Should I 
have acted 
Mm: differently 









STARRING 


Leslie Caron “John Kerr 


(You loved her in “LILI’) “TEA AND SYMPATHY” fame) &. 


Trans Lux 52nd steal 





NOW 
PLAYING! | 












W H Y , 20th Century-Fox presents 


DID bs JANE RUSSELL 
MAMIE : RICHARD EGAN 


STOVER 
= The 


1 JVANIE 
SAN STOVER 


CANALS costing JOAN LESLIE 
9 ve MICHAEL PATE 





COLOR by DE LUXE 


Cremuascore’ 


CAPITOL 





Screenplay by 
BUDDY. ADLER + RAQUL WALSH « SYDNEY BOEHM 
Broadway 


at'sist st. — NOW PLAYING 


Midnight NOW Nightly 
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Slide Be ioe 
DREAM "NEVER SAY GOODBYE’ § 
CORNELL BORCHERS Technicolor | 
plus **BACKLASH" 
att 
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| BI ‘Ky on our GIANT PANORAMIC SCREEN!) 


WRITTEN IN RAGE | 
BY BUDD SCHULBERE 
“FINED IN| 


FGHTING-MAD 
ANGER | 


The year’s most controversial movie! 
The film the mob couldn't “fix”! 


4Ar 
WATERFRONT HIT 


seet Tr HIS ONE! 


with MIKE LANE as Toro Moreno « MAX BAER + JERSEY JOE WALCOTT » EDWARD ANDREWS 
Screen Piay by PHILIP YORDAN + Based on @ novel by BUDD SCHULBERG + Produced by PRILIP YORDAN + + Directed by MARK ROBSIA 


A COLUMBIA PICTURE 


WEDNESDAY ASTOR scccs cvcx 9:30 44 


B'way & 45th St 
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A public forum sponsored by 
the TAMIMENT INSTITUTE and the RAND SCHOOL 


CAN COMMUNISM TRIUMPH 
IN THE 20th CENTURY ? 


Chairman 


SIDNEY HOOK 


Chairman, Department of Philosophy, New York University 


Panelists 


JAMES BURNHAM 


Philosopher, author 'The Managerial Revolution’ 


JAY LOVESTONE 


Executive Secretary, Free Trade Union Committee, AFL-CIO 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 


Professor of History, Harvard University 


Monday, May 21, 8:30 P.M. General Admission: $1 


To be held at the 
Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me...... tickets @ $1.00 for the May 21 forum. 
My check for $...... is enclosed. 





(Please print) NAME ......... Deer eso ry a ee te ee 
| EN IRR oe ta ener eae ee vei md eee hg ams, ead 





EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
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LET YOUR BOOKSELLER SHOW YOU... 


THE RIGHT TO READ: The Battle 
Against Gensorship. By Paul Blan- 
shard, 


“To write a balanced and judicious book about 
the suppression of books is difficult, but Paul 
Blanshard has done it. . . . Because the approach 
is so undogmatic and the tone so cool, the book 
is tremendously impressive. . . .”-—Gilbert Seldes 
in the Saturday Review 


“Painstakingly and often entertainingly docu- 
mented book. . . . Mr. Blanshard gives a clear, 
cool and often amusing account of the facts. . 
Realistic and absorbing.”—Fred M. Hechinger in 
the New York Herald Tribune 

$3.50 








SIX KEYS TO THE SOVIET SYSTEM. 


By Bertram D. Wolfe. 


“Bertram Wolfe is distinctive if not unique 
among writers on the Soviet Union in being both 
” 


a scholar and a polemicist in the best sense. . . .”-— 
Saturday Review 


“There are few better pilots than Bertram D. 
Wolfe for an excursion on the Soviet sea, that 
vast expanse, fog-shrouded, full of hidden reefs, 
and whipped by sudden gales. . . .”—Christian 
Science Monitor 


“This is a book to be read in conjunction with 
the day’s news. . . .”"—Clifton Daniel in the New 
York Times Book Review 

$3.75 


PEOPLE’S PADRE. By Emmett Mc-_ 
Loughlin. ’ 


The “silent best-seller.” The warmly human story | 
of Father Emmett, who gave up his Church to 7 
find God in the slums, Currently selling 2000 — : 


copies per month. 


Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam: “An invaluable con- 7 
tribution. . . . The transparent honesty of it is 7 
very persuasive. The public needs his revela- 7 
tions.” 


Reinhold Niebuhr: “. . . anyone will find these | 
autobiographical pages absorbing reading. Unless © 
he is completely prejudiced he will have to agree 7 
that the autobiography is the self-portraiture of 7 
a very impressive person, gifted beyond the ordi- 7 
nary mortal with the graces of courage and 7 
charity.” 


$2.95 | 











FRATERNITIES WITHOUT BROTHER: 
HOOD: A Campus Survey of Racial 
and Religious Prejudice. By Alfred: 
McClung Lee. 


“Alfred McClung Lee deserves a special com-} 
mendation for his sober—even straight- faced—" 
report on racial and religious prejudice among} 
the Greeks . . . . a scholarly and exhaustive } 
study... .”—the New "Republic 


“Professor Lee is at once a pee democrat | 
and a thorough academician. . . .”—the Comelf 


Daily Sun 


“Alfred McClung Lee . . . discusses learnedly andl 
dispassionately the question of how far the) 
college fraternities have gone—as well as how 
far they should go—in doing away with ‘Aryan 
ism’... .”"—Chicago Tribune 


Paper, $1. 5 


THE BEACON PRESS * Beacon Hill, Boston 
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